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Professor fohnston examines 
a vital problem 


Should We Join the 


Free Trade Area? 


Membership of the free trade area 
would, the author suggests, facilitate the 
development of an economic structure 
that would dovetail nicely into that of 
Northern Ireland 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON, M.A., F.T.C.D. 


uR economic difficulties are modified in certain respects. Agri- 








partly of internal and partly of 

external origin, but it is gener- 
ally agreed that our main effort 
must be to put our agricultural 
economy on a sound basis. 

A policy which would be desir- 
able if we had equal access to the 
British market with United King- 
dom agricultural producers must be 


culture in the United Kingdom now 
enjoys a highly privileged position, 
and the United Kingdom economy 
is tending to become more and 


- more exclusive so far as our char- 


acteristic agrioultural exports are 
concerned. 

Northern Ireland’s share of the 
£300,000,000, which is spent on 


Condensed from The Sickness of the Irish Economy. The Parkside Press, 
Dublin. ts. 
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subsidising United Kingdom agri- 
culture, creates a situation in which 
neither Nationalist nor Unionist 
farmers in Northern Ireland could 
contemplate union with the Repub- 
lic without heavy financial loss. 

It has been suggested that our 
over-hasty industrial development, 
aimed primarily at our small market 
of 3,000,000 people, has had inju- 
rious effects on our economy. 

It added to the cost of agricul- 
tural production and diminished its 
export capacity. It increased our 
dependence on imported raw 
materials and semi-manufactured 
goods, and threatens to bring about 
a position in which our export 
potential (mainly agricultural) can 
no longer pay in full for such 
imports. 

It increased the cost-of-living, 
and has diminished our taxable capa- 
city for genuine public purposes by 
an amount which might well be 
£20,000,000 annually. 

It has created metropolitan con- 
gestion, and aggravated the public 
transport problem, while imposing 
the burden of providing the very 
expensive “ social overheads ” which 
the large influx of population to the 
metropolitan area has made neces- 
sary. 

Fiscal freedom, as a result of ex- 
cessive and indiscriminate use, has 
become a rope of economic self- 
strangulation. 

Yet some degree of industrial 
development has been imposed on 
our economy by external circum- 
stances, and the use of the tariff 
weapon is entirely justified to foster 
“ infant industries.” 

There is much to be said for a 


discriminating policy of regional! 
industrial development, in areas 
where there is surplus agricultural 
manpower—relying, perhaps, not so 
much on tariffs but also on subsidies 
and fiscal concessions. 

Connaught is such a region, but 
no politician in his senses has yet 
suggested that it should be separ 
ated from the rest of the country by 
a Customs barrier as a means of 
stimulating industrial development. 

Is it heresy to suggest that, vis- 
a-vis the United Kingdom and the 
rest of Western Europe, our exist 
ing Customs barrier has much the 
same economic significance and 
effect? 

We should have concentrated on 
developing industrial projects which 
use locally available raw materials 
of agricultural or other origin, and 
which might be expected to develop 
an export potential. 

However, the United Kingdom 
has for decades been pursuing an 
agricultural policy which is analo- 
gous to our industrial policy and is 
open to much the same criticism. 

There is also this to be said: If a 
small country like the Republic of 
Ireland or Denmark makes a mess 
of its national economy, the chief 
sufferers are Irish or Danish citi- 
zens. But when a great country like 
the U.S.A. or the United Kingdom 
artificially distorts her national price 
system, other national economies 
may become disordered and may be 
ruined. 

In the inter-war period Danish 
exports of bacon to the United 
Kingdom were seriously restricted 
and the Danish economy made 
more dependent on trade with Nazi 
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EMBERSHIP of the Free Trade Area would be a first step 
towards ending our long isolation from Europe. It would bring 
with it new contacts, new friendships, and, perhaps, a modification 
of the hitherto unchallenged anglocentricity of Irish life, whether 
anglophobe or angiophile. 
it would bring us a step further, too, towards eliminating some 
of the barriers which divide North and South. By re-opening to 
Northern manufacturers the Southern market from which the 
Border has cut them off for more than a generation, we should be 
offering tangible evidence both of the potential benefits of re- 
unification from the Northern viewpoint, and also of our willing- 
ness to make real sacrifices in the cause of re-union. 
But beyond all these arguments of national interest there lies the 
ideal of a united Europe, in which local nationalisms might ulti- 
mately come to rest, no longer a cause of bitterness or warfare, 
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but an inspiration to local effort and inter-regional competition. 
—Garrett FitzGerald in Studies. 
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Germany. Denmark is now finding 
an outlet for dairy and other pro- 
duce in the Soviet Union, and New 
Zealand is seeking an outlet in non- 
British markets for an increasing 
proportion of her butter. 

United Kingdom milk producers 
receive a price which is 43 per cent. 
in excess of the “ import-parity ” 
price. Total production now exceeds 
the demand for liquid milk and is 
spilling over into the manufactured 
milk market, where it competes 
with imported dairy produce and 
lessens the outlet in the British 
market for the dairy produce ex- 
ports of any country, including the 
Republic. Subsidies to milk produc- 
tion cost the British taxpayer 
£114,000,000 in 1955-56. 

The pig meat subsidy amounted 
to £47,500,000 in that year. Pro- 
duction (based largely on imported 
raw materials, which would dis- 
appear in the event of war) is now 
50 per cent. in excess of the pre- 
war volume. 

Egg production has as little 
natural foundation in the British 
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agricultural economy as pig pro- 
duction, though both are entirely 
appropriate to the agricultural 
economies of Denmark and the 
Republic, and also of Northern 
Ireland. 

Egg production in the United 
Kingdom (also based on imported 
raw materials) cost the taxpayer 
£27,500,000 in 1955-56. Where 
formerly there was a §0 per cent. 
deficiency of eggs to be filled by 
import, the deficiency is now only 
15 per cent. In 1949 there was still 
a shortage, and our farmers exported 
nearly 4,000,000 “ great hundreds ” 
of eggs to Britain. In 1955 our ex- 
ports fell to 393,000 “great hun- 
dreds,” and are likely to remain 
negligible. 

Our economy, threatened with the 
gradual loss of the British market, 
must either break out into a Euro- 
pean Free Trade area or break 
down. On the other hand, associa- 
tion with a European Free Trade 
area would have little attraction for 
us unless it embodied the “ Green 
Pool” idea—i.e., freedom of trade 
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in agricultural surpluses as between 
the members and associated 
countries, 

Professor C, F. Carter, of Queen’s 
University, holds that the United 
Kingdom would have to join the 
Free Trade Area, however incon- 
venient some of the adjustments 
would be. It was common ground 
that the United Kingdom would not 
contemplate freedom of trade in 
agricultural products, on account of 
her commitments to the Dominions 
by way of Commonwealth Prefer- 
erices. 

The fundamental reason is that, 
if British farmers were suddenly 
confronted with a régime of free 
trade and world prices, most of 
them would go bankrupt; and, even 
if they had twelve years to adjust 
themselves to it, the adjustment 
would not be easy. Consequently, 
the United Kingdom would be 
associated with a European Free 
Trade area only in her industrial 
capacity. 

If the United Kingdom was 
accepted as a member on her own 
terms, we would gain in terms of 
agricultural exports (if the “ Green 
Pool” idea is adopted in the com- 
mon Continental market area), but 
our industries would be exposed to 
competition in our home market, 
not only from Continental, but also 
from British, industrialists. 

On the other hand, the United 
Kingdom’s “own terms” may be 
too stiff for some Continental 
countries —e.g., Holland — which 


find the United Kingdom’s new 
agricultural policy as little to their 
liking as we do. 

From our point of view the best 


thing that could happen would be 
that the United Kingdom should be 
refused admission. In that case we 
should not hesitate to join. If the 
markets of Western Europe were 
fully open to our agricultural ex- 
ports, we would be fully compen- 
sated for the loss of all our un- 
economic home-market industries. 
In the new and invigorating climate 
all worth-while industry, as well a: 
agriculture, would expand and 
develop zhe export potential which 
is now largely a pipe dream. 

Perhaps it is more realistic to 
assume that the United Kingdom 
will be accepted as a member of the 
wider European Free Trade area, 
but Holland, and possibly Denmark, 
can be counted on to use their in- 
fluence in favour of some modifica- 
tion of the United Kingdom’s 
proposed terms. 

In that case we should express 
our willingness to join the Free 
Trade area and associate ourselves 
with these two countries in an effort 
to persuade the United Kingdom to 
modify her agricultural policy in a 
sense favourable to our export 
interests. 

Professor Cooper, of Durham, 
has roundly denounced the British 
subsidy policy, and in particular the 
economic waste, from a British 
point of view, of “ boosting ” a pig 
and poultry production programme 
that involves a heavy import bill for 
feeding stuffs. 

Our industrialists should bear in 
mind that the reduction of protec- 
tive tariffs will be gradual and 
extend over a ten or fifteen-year 
period. Some concession may be 
obtained on the ground that we are 




















an “undeveloped economy.” If we 
are left with a tariff no higher than 
25 per cent. ad valorem, the best 
of our new industries will survive, 
expand and probably develop an 
export capacity. Those that cannot 
survive will be a good riddance. 
We should bear in mind the 
desirability of developing here an 


economic structure that, in the ful-- 


ness of time, will dovetail nicely into 
that of Northern Ireland. Member- 
ship of a European Free Trade area 
will facilitate us in developing just 
such an economy, especially if we 
cam use our international influence 
to secure a favourable modification 
of the United Kingdom’s domestic 
agricultural policy. 

At the moment, even if reunion 
with the North were politically 
possible, it is economically impos- 
sible, partly because of the United 
Kingdom’s agricultural policy, and 
partly because our industrial policy 
has envisaged only a_ twenty-six 
county area. 

The alternative to joining a 
European Free Trade area is too 
painful to contemplate. Immured 
behind a brass wall of restrictive 
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tariffs, confined to a market of 
3,000,000 people, and threatened 
with the gradual loss of the British 
market, while our neighbours in 
Northern Ireland and elsewhere 
enjoy the rising standard of living 
made possible by large-scale pro- 
duction and a market of 250,000,000 
people, we must watch helplessly an 
increasing drain of emigration, and 
endure a crescendo of social disorga- 
nisation, economic decay and 
political disorder that will be 
intolerable. 

It is true that Bishop Berkeley 
queried whether, even if Ireland 
were surrounded by a wall of brass, 
we could not provide the simple 
necessities of life by a rational 
organisation of domestic production 
and commerce. But he never advo- 
cated the erection of a wall of brass 
as a desirable form of economic 
architecture. 

By all means let us practise the 
social and economic philosophy of 
Berkeley in our domestic concerns, 
but let us seize the opportunity of 
breaking down the wall of brass that 
surrounds this and many other 
European national economies. 


ERE may be satellite governments, but there are never 
satellite peoples; nations may be colonised, but never men. 
Let us resolve that our nation will forever hold out its hand 
to those who struggle for freedom today, as Ireland struggled 


for a thousand years. 


—U.S. SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


The Unknown Worrter? 


No husband is the eternal flame. If you weuld like him to 
remain the light of your life, you'll have to let him out 


occasionally. 








Dior and other top designers desire exclusive 
designs from Ireland 

















Tweed in the Salons 


PETER MOORHEAD 


1L lamps are burning far into 
O ite night as spinning wheels 

whirl faster and faster in the 
cottages of Donegal. 

For Irish tweed is fast becoming 
Ireland’s best seller. It is only a 
matter of time before it ousts the 
horse as the country’s top dollar 
earner. 

Mounting world demand for 


tweed over the past four years 
augurs a record-breaking future. 
Tweed seems to be “in” for years 
to come. 

Until last year, when American 
sales broke all records, Great 
Britain was Ireland’s biggest tweed 
customer. Then they bought 
£300,000-worth of the cloth. 

Tweed for hot climates; tweed 


Condensed from the Daily Mail 
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for cold climates; tweed in all sorts 
of colours for all kinds of countries. 
That is the aim of the Irish weaver 
and designer. - 

But in the salons of Paris and 
New York and in the warmer 
countries of the Southern hemis- 
phere the demand is highest for 
the gossamer dressweights—some as 
light as $0z. to the yard. 

Women are not alone in asking 
for Irish tweed, however. There is 
an increasing rise in sales of the 
closely-woven medium tweeds for 
suits and sportswear among men. 

Last year nearly {1,000,000 
worth of tweed sped from Irish 
looms. Of this the United States 
took nearly half—a jump of 100 
per cent. over their 1955 imports. 

Canada’s sales rocketed also— 
from £25,000 in 1955 to £115,000. 
Germany followed hard on Britain’s 
heels. Two new countries joined in 
the world demand—India and 
Israel. 

Significantly the craze for tweed 
has sprung out of international 
recognition for Ireland’s top 
five designers—Connolly, Gilbert, 
Kenna, O’Dwyer and White. 

But due credit, says ace designer 
James F. Redington, assistant 
manager of Gaeltarra Eireann, must 
go to Irish-born Marcus McSwiney, 
who, as chief designer for Lachasse, 
of London, top-flight couturier, is 
one of the world’s best. 

Said Mr. Redington: “ Marcus 
staged a fashion show in the Dor- 
chester Hotel some three or four 
years ago. He featured tweed and 
it was a tremendous success. 

“It is difficult to say just who 
was responsible for the sudden up- 


surge in tweed sales since that time, 
but there is no doubt that he does 
deserve a lot of credit for boosting 
Irish tweed.” 

Sybil Connolly helped spread the 
“tweed line” when she went on 
her fashion tour of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

More recently Miss Gilbert has 
created fresh interest in the cloth 
with her beautifully _ tailored 
creations for Aer Lingus, hostesses. 

The rise of Ireland’s tweed 
industry reads like a modern fairy- 
tale. Midway between the two world 
wars the bottom all but fell out of 
weaving. Looms remained hidden 
away in corners; the despondent 
weavers turned to the land. 

Then in walked the civil ser- 
vants from Dublin and gave the 
dying industry a “shot in the 
arm.” Weaving had been handed 
down from family to family for 
centuries. 

But the lean years after World 
War I took their toll and the civil 
servants (through Gaeltacht services 
division) began Operation Recovery. 

They set up classes for weavers 
young and old, they provided the 
machine-spun yarn, they gave them 
new styles, patterns, and Mr. 
Redington’s Gaeltarra Eireann, a 
marketing depot. 

And the demand for tweed rose 
so rapidly that new plants for 
spinning, dyeing and finishing were 
set up at Kilcar, Ardara, and Glen- 
columbkille along the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, where workers 
could learn new skills and were 
trained to turn out tweed of the 
highest quality faster than ever 
before. 
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An official of Gaeltarra Eireann 
told me: “At the marts, as the 
centres are called, a weaver can 
turn out a piece of cloth measuring 
eighty yards in about four days.” 

Weaving is strictly a man’s job, 
and the 150 weavers employed by 
Gaeltarra Eireann—there are nearly 
§00 weavers altogether in County 
Donegal—are aged between sixteen 
and eighty. And they can earn up 
to £10 a week at piece rates. 

“It takes a lot of strength to 
work the hand looms, and weaving 
is too tough for a woman now- 
adays,” said the official. “ Their 
job is to examine finished pieces of 
cloth for flaws. And they will do any 
necessary repairs.” 

But perhaps the man to whom 


the Irish tweed industry owes most 
is James Redington, who for the 
past twenty years has been turning 
out exquisite designs in tweed. 

Not only does he design for the 
home and export market, but he is 
often asked by top  couturiers 
Digby Morton, Lachasse, of Lon- 
don, and Vera Maxwell of New 
York, to make exclusive designs for 
their collections. 

An official of Gaeltarra Eireann 
told me: “The world’s top de- 
signers from Dior downwards have 
asked us for exclusive designs in 
tweed.” 

The boom is just beginning for 
the Irish weaver. Irish tweed is on 
top of the world, and the salons 
reflect its glory. 


= 


From a Humble Cottage 


ROM a humble cottage, the birth of many big businesses has 
taken place. Take the life of John McCann. As a young 
man he lived in a small house in Hull. He worked as a fish 
salesman’s clerk. He rose early, turning up at the dockside at 


the dawn of each day. 


He was a conscientious worker, and his boss liked him. 
“Find £100 John, and I'll help you buy your first trawler,” 


he said. 


McCann strived and struggled until he had that £100. Then 





his boss, Mr, Pickering of the Pickering and Haldane Traw- 
ling Co., lent him £4,900. McCann bought his first trawler 
and soon realised that he was in the most competitive and 
hardworking industry in the country. 

By sheer grit and determination he became the owner of 
one of Hull’s biggest trawler companies. He died last year, 
aged 87, leaving £26,278. 

—Achievement. 


you hear the story about the two weevils? One worked 
hard and got ahead in life. The other didn’t and remained 
the lesser of two weevils. 

















Wanted: a political missionary 


Problem 
People of 


Britain 


ITH a fast-flowing tide of 
AF ieaniten from Ireland, 

the Irish vote has a signficant 
effect in many English constitu- 
encies. Neither the “ old Irish ” nor 
the “ new Irish” in Britain can be 
induced to vote Tory in any great 
numbers. At the same time the 
merest hint that a candidate is 
“Red” or even “ pink ” can swing 
their votes away from him. 

How many voters in Britain or its 
subordinate, the Six Counties, have 
realised how the face of British 
Labour—especially as represented 
by the Parliamentary Party—has 
changed since, say, 1914? 

Keir Hardie, over half a century 
ago, recognised the necessity of 
sending men to Westminster to 
speak for the workers, who were 
themselves manual labourers. He 
believed in thinking and looking 
like a worker. Hence his cloth cap. 

The Fabians were the real 
Achilles heel of the Labour Parlia- 
mentary Party men. They believed 
in social betterment by slow degrees. 
Above all, they believed in words. 
Were not G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells 
and H. Massingham among the 
early Fabians? 

Their gift of self-expression im- 


pressed the men who had never 
acquired that gift, nor even exten- 
sive vocabularies. Gradually the 
toiler-group came to feel (less than 
to think) that they needed “ mouth- 
pieces”. In fact, they pressed for 
the election of a certain number of 
lawyers who could speak to any 
brief—and were ready to do so in 
the House of Commons. 

That belief in the lawyer grew in 
both great British parties. The 
Tories came to value almost above 
all other Parliamentary skill the 
ability of men like Sir John Simon 
to put what they wanted to say in 
clear, persuasive prose. 

Etonians, Wykhamites, Harro- 
vians began to adorn the Labour as 
well as the Conservative back 


benches. 
In Labour ranks there also sprang 
up the card-vote manipulators. 


Their most able representative was 
Herbert Morrison. He could win 
over doubtful but powerful trade 
union controllers, and he had great 
administrative ability. But he was 
socially as well as politically ambi- 
tious, and he was anxious to show 
that a Labour man could adorn a 
big-house drawing-room as well as 
any Tory. 

It was Parnell who first put into 
clear words what the social pull 
meant in England. He said that a 
Home-Rule campaign at Westmin- 
ster: must be “short, sharp and 
decisive”. Otherwise any [Irish 
Nationalist Party would be “ sapped 
and mined ” by social bribery. 

This bribery was innocent-seem- 
ing. Often M.P.s could be bought, 
unconsciously, by invitations to 
great house parties. The old-time 


Condensed from Irish Weekly 
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rough-handed Radicals were no 
more immune than the rest. 

It is said that the fate of one of 
Gladstone’s progressive Bills in the 
’eighties depended on whether the 
wives of two of them did or did not 
get invitations to a Royal garden 
party. 

Another great fact of British life 
that still exists is embodied in the 
old toast, “ God bless the squire 
and his relations and keep us in our 
proper stations”. The Celts, at 
their normal best, were never im- 
bued with this spirit. 

When the growing Labour and 
Tory Parties tacitly agreed to kill off 
the Liberals, each hoped to take the 
greater share of Liberal votes. With 
the Dail in Dublin and the sub- 
ordinate Parliament at Stormont, 
Irish influence at Westminster 
then naturally waned. 

Irish voters do not understand 
(consequently do not trust) those 
Labour M.P.s who, at worst or 
best, have an outlook and education 
that are different from their own or 
those of their British fellow- 
workers. Intensely individualistic 
by instinct, they also distrust the 
card-vote manipulators. 

Perhaps, most dangerous of all, 
they do not feel that their clergy in 
Britain understand the problems of 
the land of their settlement much 
better than they do. The only leader 
that they would trust would be a 
Larkin of 1957 who had lived both 
in Ireland and Britain at their own 
working level and who knew their 
daily problems of home or factory. 
They want no international theorist. 

Many of the minor crimes and 
delinquencies imputed to the “ new 
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Irish ” are due to the fact that in 
present-day conditions they can 
strike no real roots in England. [t 
will be a long time before they will 
think of themselves as London or 
Birmingham or Liverpool Irish. 
These cities remain alien to them 

This problem with variants is 
that of all the other immigrants in 
England who distrust a way of life 
which they do not understand. By 
experience the aliens know that in 
any danger or crisis the horrid 
horns of xenophobia will rise 
beside them. 

Their failure to conform to some 
native convention will be angrily 
ascribed to their Irish or their 
Welsh nationality—or to whatever 
their nationality may be. 

It is paradoxical, but true, that 
the English of today, in spite of or 
because of the great influx of alien 
labour, have lost their old-time 
power to assimilate the stranger 

Another fact of alien-worker life 
in Britain is that the English-born 
workers, even if of only two or 
three generations, resent the di 
content of the newcomers and the 
frequent desire of the latter to seck 
some land of greater opportunity 
Psychiatrists can explain this as 4 
resentment that “what is good 
enough for” the native-born does 
not satisfy the newcomer. 

This is more true of the spiritual 
than of the material conditions. 
Their native fellow-workers resent 
the Irish instinctive desire for 
something more than loaves and 
fishes. Its very existence in the 
Irish is taken as a criticism of the 
natives, who mostly feel no need for 
it and so do not value it. 
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Those at home in Ireland have 
not yet come to realise the present 
opportunities in Britain for Irish 
leadership. While the Irish have to 
remain as British workers, it would 
do positive harm to mark them out 
as a Class. That would only provoke 
more resentment. 

The best brains of the Irish in 
Britain nevertheless might find a 
way for them to leaven the poli- 
tical life of the country. A political 
party in Britain that would not be 
Tory or Red, but broadly and 
sanely progressive, might be the 


means through which the Irish 
leaven could operate. 

That is not offered by the present 
British Labour Party. Even the 
newest Irish remember the Partition- 
perpetuating clause in the Ireland 
Act. 

For that they blame the iniellec- 
tual and manipulating card-vote of 
the British Labourites. They feel 
that ordinary, honest-to-goodness 
toilers like themselves would have 
known better than to pass it. 

Wanted: an Irish political 
missionary ! 





They Know More 


P£oPLE who have gone through sorrow are more sympathetic 

than others, not so much because of what they know about 
sorrow, but because they know more about happiness. They 
appreciate its value and its fragility, and welcome it wherever 


it may be. 


The Puritan attitude, which begrudges happiness, belongs 
only to those who have never entered very deeply into life. 
—FreEYA STARK in Beyond Euphrates. 


Whatever It Is! 


A FELLow with a bad rash on his hands came into a doctor’s 


surgery for an examination. 


The doctor examined the hands intently; then, with a 
puzzled look, he got down a large tome from a shelf and 
spent some time studying a single paragraph. Then he exam- 
ined the hands carefully again, and buried himself in another 
medical tome. The process was repeated a third time, efter 
which the doctor gazed thoughtfully out the window for 


several minutes. 


Finally he shot a sharp look over his glasses at the patient. 
“Have you ever had this before?” he asked. 


“Yes,” said the patient. 


“Well,” said the doctor, “ you’ve got it again.” 








When Nazi bombs wrecked the synagogue, 
Hitler apologised and sent money to 


build a new one! 


THE JEWS IN IRISH LIFE 


T° HE carliest Jewish settlement in 
Ireland dates from 1232, when 
King Henry III gave “the 

custody of the King’s Judaism in 

Ireland ” to one Peter Rivall. 

These Jewish settlers were prob- 
ably exiled in 1290 when England’s 
Edward I ordered the expulsion of 
all Jews from his realm. At any rate 
there is no further reference to Jews 
in Ireland until 1620, when David 
Sollom, a Jewish merchant, 
acquired property in County Meath. 

A few Jewish families—refugees 
from Portugal—settled in Dublin in 
1660, possibly on the invitation of 
Oliver Cromwell, who had _ re- 
admitted the Jews to England a few 
years before. In that same year these 
refugees founded Ireland’s first 
synagogue—in Crane Lane, off 
Dame Street, Dublin. 

A Jewish cemetery was estab- 
lished at Fairview in 1718 and a 
second synagogue was opened in 
Dublin in 1746. By then there were 
some 200 Jews in the city. By 1778 
there were also Jewish merchants 
in the city of Cork. 

The Dublin community main- 
tained a precarious existence until 
about 1822, when settlers from 
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Germany and England revived the 
old congregation. In 1844 Irish 
Jewry was sufficiently numerous to 
demand, and obtain, provisions for 
marriage according to Jewish rites 
in the Irish Marriage Act. 

The terrible potato famine of 
1846 indirectly raised the status of 
Irish Jewry when Baron Rothschild 
of London contributed what was 
then the huge sum of £15,000 for 
famine relief. 

Among the early roth-century 
personalities in Dublin were Bar- 
naby Cohen, known as “ Pencil” 
Cohen, because he is said to have 
invented the lead pencil and manu- 
factured it in Ireland, and 
“Chocolate” Phillips, who pion- 
eered in making Irish chocolates. 

In 1850 Marcus A. Jaffe founded 
the Jewish community in Belfast 
His son, Sir Otto Jaffe, was twice 
Lord Mayor of Belfast. The first 
Jew to represent an Irish con- 
stituency in the House of Commons 
was Ralph Bernal Osborne, who 
held the seat from Waterford in 
1871. 

Until the Russian Jews began 
arriving in the 1880s, Irish Jewry 
remained small, Today there are 
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THE JEWS IN IRISH LIFE 1§ 
somewhat more than 6,000 Jews in @*uouUNENenmmone 


Ireland. Most of them live in 
Dublin, with smaller settlements in 
Cork, Limerick, Derry and Water- 
ford. The second largest community 
is in Belfast. Irish Jewry as a whole 
is Orthodox, second or third 
generation Irish-born and English- 
speakmg with a brogue. 

One of Ireland’s greatest prides 
is that it has never known anti- 
Semitism except for the occasional 
utterances of individuals. The 
great Irish patriot, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, wrote to an English Jew in 
1829 that “Ireland has claims on 
your ancient race, as it is the only 
Christian country that I know of 
unsullied by an act of persecution 
of the Jews.” 

During the prolonged struggle 
for Jewish political equality in 
England, O’Connell and his associ- 
ates vigorously championed Jewish 
rights. O’Connell and the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin fought 
hard for Jewish emancipation. 

Even before that, Edmund 
Burke, the Dublin-born statesman 
and writer, valiantly defended 
Jewish rights in the House of Com- 
mons when he voiced a protest 
against a British admiral who had 
permitted his men to maltreat the 
Jews of St. Eustastius after the 
British captured that Dutch West 
Indian island. 

Although the Jewish community 
as a whole maintained a neutral 
position during the Irish war of 
independence, Dublin Jews gave 
shelter to many Irish revolutionaries 
hiding from the British, and 
individual Jews took a leading part 
in the struggle. 


NO LOST TRIBES 


7OR more than a century there 

has been a curious movement 
in Great Britain known as 
Anglo-lsraelism. its adherents 
claim—and attempt to prove by 
plausible citations from the 
Hebrew Bible—that the English, 
Irish, Scots and Welsh are the 
offspring of survivors of the so- 
called Ten Lost Tribes of Israel 
and the prehistoric inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Actually there were no 
“lost” tribes of Israel, although 
for centuries they have been 
mistakenly identified with this 
or that race of people in many 
parts of the world. 

When the Kingdom of Israel 
split in two under Solomon's 
son, Rehoboam, the ten northern 
tribes formed the Kingdom of 
Israel, and the two southern 
tribes established the Kingdom 
of Judah. 

After Israel was destroyed in 
721 B.C., the northern tribes 
were exiled to Assyria. But the 
didn't become lost. They simply 
assimilated. 

—Bernard Postal. 
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Chief among these was Robert 
Briscoe. Another was Michael 
Noyk, who risked his life to defend 
Gen. Sedan MacEoin before a 
British courtmartial. Later Noyk 
smuggled in guns to MacEoin’s cell 
so that the general could shoot his 
way to freedom. 

The first woman member of the 
Irish Senate when the Irish Free 
State was established was Countess 
Desart, a Jewess. The beloved 
Countess was a Londoner and a 
member of the well-to-do Bischoffs- 
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heim family, one of whose members 
sat in the Sanhedrin convened by 
Napoleon. In 1881 she became the 
second wife of William Ulick 
O’Connor, fourth Earl of Desart, 
County Kilkenny. After her mar- 
riage she spent the rest of her life 
in Ireland, winning nationwide 
famie for her philanthropies and for 
her réle in helping to revive the 
Irish language, arts and customs. 

The Irish Constitution gives 
official status to the Jewish religion, 
provides for the equality of Jewish 
schools—which receive state sup- 
port—legalises Jewish communities, 
establishes unequivocal guarantees 
for Jewish religious, cultural and 
communal rights. 

When Palestine called Ireland’s 
chief rabbi Herzog to a similar 
post in Israel, the Irish Times pro- 
claimed that the selection reflected 
high honour upon the Irish nation. 

When Robert Briscoe, now Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, was attacked in 
a French newspaper as an alleged 
agent of “international Jewry,” 
Prime Minister de Valera, of whose 
party Briscoe is a member, pro- 
tested to the French government, 
declaring that it was not merely a 
deputy of the Dail that was libelled, 
but the whole nation. 

In 1947 the Irish government 
donated 1,000,000 Ib. of kosher 


Foresight? 


meat for distribution among Jewish 
DPs in the European camps. When 
the State of Israel declared its 
independence in 1948, many Irish 
lads volunteered to fight with the 
Israeli Army. 

Two incidents in the history of 
the Adelaide Road Synagogue in 
Dublin, which traces its history 
back to those Portuguese refugees 
of the 17th century, epitomise the 
traditional bond of sentiment be- 
tween Irish and Jews. In 1892 the 
Adelaide Road Synagogue issued 
an appeal for funds for a new 
house of worship. The Dublin press 
opened its columns to the syna- 
gogue campaign and called on al! 
Irishmen to support it. ~ 

Nearly half-a-century later the 
new synagogue was badly damaged 
by German bombs when a Nazi 
plane mistook Dublin for an enemy 
target. Because Ireland was 4 
neutral and the Hitler régime was 
anxious not to alienate the Irish, 
Hitler sent a personal apology to the 
de Valera government and offered 
to pay for the damage. 

The Irish government reimbursed 
the Jewish community with Hitler's 
funds and the damaged synagogue 
was rebuilt with Nazi money. 
That’s why Dubliners call it 
“ Hitler’s Synagogue.” 


THRIFTY man, off on a business trip, called back as he was 
leaving the house: “ Good-bye all; and don’t forget to take 
little Donal’s glasses off when he isn’t looking at anything.” 


(ON the sea, sail. On the land, settle. 





—Irish proverb. 

















“Your best and costliest export you 
don’t advertise at all !”’, this American 
priest told his Kerry listeners 


A Tourist in 


the Pulpit 


JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 


NE thing about Kerrymen— 

they take their Gaelic football 

in deadly earnest. A fact for 
which, in one instance, I shall be 
always glad. For it was one of the 
reasons for my happening to say 
Mass at Kilmoiley chapel in the 
parish of Ardfert on the last’ Sun- 
day of September in the Marian 
Year, 1954. 

That Sunday was the date of the 
All-Ireland Football Final at Dub- 
lin’s Croke Park, with Kerry pitted 
against Meath. Every mother’s son 
in Kerry, who had a shout in his 
throat and a pound in his pocket, 
wanted to be in Dublin that day to 
cheer the boys from home. . . . And 
this is where I enter the picture. 

After visiting shrines all over 
Europe with the American Redemp- 
torist Pilgrimage, I had come at 
long last to pay a fortnight’s call on 
Kerry—to see my mother’s home- 
land at first hand. Spots like Lerrig 
Cross and Baltovin, Knock Braec 
and O’Dorney, Tralee of the lovely 
vale and Ballyheigue with the 


Atlantic booming like bass drums 


along its strand. 


I had heard mention of them 
hundreds of times as my mother 
dredged up the golden memories of 
half-a-century ago when last she 
had been there. Now I would see 
them myself. 

But, what made it all the more 
enjoyable, she was there, too—her 
first visit home in fifty years. Paris, 
Monaco, Venice, Cologne and 
Lucerne she could forgo. Even 
Lourdes and Rome. But not 
Ireland. She spent the six weeks of 
our European pilgrimage in Kerry 
and was waiting for me when I 
arrived. 

It would be lovely, she suggested, 
if some Sunday morning I could 
say Mass at Kilmoiley chapel, where 
she had always gone as a girl. 

So, when I broached the subject 
to Father Mack, the jovial pastor 
of Ardfert, his curate practically 
kissed me, for the Sunday I men- 
tioned was the very morning for 
which he desperately needed a 
substitute. I was the answer to a 
Kerryman’s prayer! Now he could 
go up to Dublin for the match. 

Sure. Of course I could say Mass 
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at Kilmoiley chapel at the other 
end of the parish! (Father Mack 
was the soul of benevolence). There 
would be just a few announcements, 
mainly the dates and locations of 
the week’s Station Masses! And if 
I felt up to it I could say a few 
words after the first Gospel. 

Accordingly, that bright Sunday 
morning at 10.30 my Aunt Hannah, 
plus assorted first and second 
cousins, piled into a Morris Minor 
bound for Kilmoiley along with 
mother and myself. 

Aunt Hannah, schoolmistress of 
the district for half-a-century, now 
retired, was silent most of the 
journey—nervous that her doughty 
Yank nephew would bobble some 
Irish place-name when he announced 
the Stations for the week. 

She had, in fact, spent a good 
hour the previous evening patiently 
coaxing my mouth to some semb- 
lance of brogue (blds she called it), 
lest I bring shame on all her kin. 

My mother, sitting beside her 
and looking out the car window, was 
excitedly reminiscent. It was fifty 
years to the day, she kept repeat- 
ing, since she had gone to Kilmoiley 
for her last Mass “at home.” She 
remembered it well. They had 
always knelt in the sixth bench from 
the front on the Gospel side. 

The people of Kilmoiley chapel 
had never seen me before; but as 
I stepped out of the car in the 
Redemptorist- habit, I overheard a 
shawled old granny remark in a 
stage whisper, “ Glory be to God, 
a holy father!” 

At the moment I forgot that in 
Ireland the Redemptorists are called 
“the holy fathers” to distinguish 


them, it is said, from Jesuits and 
Franciscans! 

What is more, some of my con- 
fréres had preached a heart-quaking 
mission in Kilmoiley a few months 
before, so everyone knew the 
Redemptorist habit on sight. Ever 
the sexton and the altar boys took 
me quite for granted, for as yet | 
hadn’t opened my mouth. 

When the time for announce- 
ments came, I turned round and 
faced the crowded little church. 
Young men stood around the holy- 
water stoups at the rear, Older men 
sat to my left, with small boy 
squirming in the front benches. To 
my right were assorted freckles and 
ringlets. Behind them older sisters 
and mothers and grandmothers. 

And in the sixth bench from the 
front, seated beside my mother, was 
eighty-year-old Aunt Hannah, half 
concealed from me by a _ blue 
shawled head in the seat in front. 
Her hands were out of range, but 
I knew they were busy with her 
beads. The look on her face spelt 
conviction that her prayers were 
futile—that I'd bring obloquy on 
her name for sure. As I launched 
into words, her face slid into com- 
plete eclipse behind the blue- 
shawled head. 

I had hurdled the Gaelic place- 
names, prayed for the recently de- 
ceased and was well into the Gospel 
for the eleventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost when her face peeped sideways 
from behind the blue-shawled head 
again. The look of panic had left 
her eyes. 

I cleared my throat and blessed 
myself. The people sat down. 

“No one will say I’m from 
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A TOURIST IN 


Sneem or Ballyferriter,” I confessed. 
Smiles rippled along the pews. 

“ Perhaps I dress like one of your 
holy fathers, and have a face that 
might pass muster in Killarney, but 
the voice gives me away for a 
Yank.” 

I had no intention of giving a 
sermon, I told them, but it would 
be only civil to explain how I hap- 
pened to be there at all. It was due, 
I continued, to a lucky conjunction 
of three quite irrelevant facts. 

By now heads were shuttling and 
bobbing sideways to get a better 
look at this Yank priest and hear 
what the three facts might be. 

“ First,” I continued, “ that the 
Kerry football team was away on 
important business.” Even the 
small boys stopped fighting and 
listened at mention of football. I 
went on: 

“Second, that Our Lady was 
having a special year of Grace. 
And lastly, that a girl had left Kil- 
moiley fifty years ago after Sunday 
Mass and hasn’t come back till this 
morning.” 

My three facts didn’t make much 
sense, I could see. Gingerly I 
skirted the football match in Dublin 
with the hope expressed that Kerry 
might come back from Croke Park 
the All-Ireland champs. 

The fact of the Marian Year 
hardly needed explaining, though 
it gave me the chance to tell of Our 
Lady’s goodness in having me help 
escort a covey of ninety-six pilgrims 
from America to Rome and how I 
visited so many wonderful shrines 
along the way. 

I told Kilmoiley that, for all the 
glittering glorious shrines I'd seen 
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in Europe, I felt closer in Ireland 
to Our Lady than anywhere else, 
save Lourdes. 

I found her everywhere, even 
blended into the blarney of every- 
day greetings: seldom the prosaic 
hello or how do you do, but the 
Gaelic “ blessing of God and Mary 
on the work at hand.” I had heard 
that the Army had a special bugle 
call to salute Our Lady at official 
functions. I had been told that if I 
listened to the broadcast of the All- 
Ireland football match this after- 
noon I'd hear the Hail Heavenly 
Queen intoned by trumpets before 
the playing of the national anthem. 

The everyday things that Ireland 
took for granted were the things 
that impressed the pilgrim from 
America . . . . Or was I prejudiced, 
being but a generation removed 
from Kilmoiley chapel itself? 

A new thought popped into 
mind, and I rambled still further 
afield. 

“Being a tourist,” I admitted, 
“T’ve seen Irish products on dis- 
play all over the country: Belleek 
china and Waterford crystal, 
heathery tweeds, and linens by the 
bale. Yes, and decanters of 
Jameson, too, and stout casks of 
Guinness and shamrock rooted in 
tiny cups of Irish soil.” 

I stopped a moment. “ But your 
best and costliest export you don’t 
advertise at all!” They bristled, not 
knowing what I meant. 

“Your Faith, I mean.” Now 
they looked embarrassed. “It has 
three indelible hallmarks that stamp 
it anywhere in the world as the 
product of Ireland. A deep rever- 
ence and generosity for the Lord’s 
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anointed, an unshakable loyalty to 
the Mass, and a love like no other 
for the Mother of God. It is all too 
precious to ship in books or bales or 
crated bottles. So you send it over- 
seas in the best container made... 
in young girls’ hearts.” 

I glanced at my watch. For ten 
full minutes I'd been talking. A 
sermon, for all practical purposes, 


but, like Father Mack, I hardly 
thought his Lordship of Kerry 
would mind. Especially since I'd 
hardly again have the chance to 
thank Kilmoiley for sending one 
girl and her heart to Boston just 
fifty years ago that morning . 

my mother, sitting again in her old 
place in the sixth bench from the 
front, on the Gospel side. 





Through a Glass Brightly 

[RELAND to me is a place of the sort of deep, sweet-coloured 
peace you can get nowhere else. It is a place of velvet 

horizons and soft singing voices. The country with innumer- 

able sweeping golden bays like the rims of harps. Point-to- 

point meetings by the Atlantic and the ballad singers singing 


through the crowds. Bare. 


bloody feet climbing Croagh 


Patrick on Reek Sunday. The Aran Islands with the corn- 
crakes rattling in the brilliant grass and the island men in 
homespuns and silent cowhide pampooties on their feet 
leading not driving their gentle bulging cattle to Kilronan for 


shipping to the mainland. 


Ireland is a place of silence. Siobhan McKenna loves this 
silence so that she says, “I'd like it all to myself.” 

But for me there is nothing better than having the silence 
broken by one of Ireland’s extraordinarily articulate country 
people whose silver turn of phrase makes our use of English 
seem like turning words with a spade. 

“Ah, let the sun go shine where they’re not so happy,” is 
my favourite, said to me by an old woman in Mayo when we 


were talking about rain. 


—ANNE SHARPLEY in the London Evening Standard. 


Weep—and Win! 
MES. DuFry : 
Mars. CASEY: 
your system.” 
Mrs. Durry: 


“TI always feel lots better after a good cry.” 
“So do I. It sort of gets things out of 


“No, it doesn’t get anything out of my 


system, but it does get things out of my husband.” 
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Marriage facts for 
Teenagers 


Four 
(Questions 


on Love 


BISHOP FULTON SHEEN 
spsdsinixnistndndstaintsistsiatnisistsisteds( 


TEENAGE boy who was “ madly 
A in love” begged his parents to 

invite the parents of his girl 
tiend to his house. When told that 
it might be well not to plunge too 
quickly into marriage, he answered 
his parents: “ Yes, but you do not 
know what love really is.” 

This kind of argument is given 
generally by two classes of people— 
teenagers in love and enthusiasts of 
Cubistic art: “You don’t under- 
stand it.” 

Instead of proving that they know, 
they argue that you are unknowing. 
The trick is not so much to prove 
they are omniscient, but rather that 
others are nescient. 

Perha teenagers might be 
exempt as dangerous plunges into 
unhappiness, did they but know a 
“few facts of life”. Here are some 
questions they might ask themselves 
to judge their understanding of the 


subject : 


“Am I in love with a person, or 
am I in love with love?” 

Inasmuch as life is beginning, 
there are certain experiences which 
are absolutely new to youth. Because 
they are associated with the glands, 
the blood cells, and generally with 
what are called passions, they force 
themselves upon youth with a 
violence and vehemence which are 
apt to destroy reason and judgment. 

In like manner, a youth who is 
enjoying an initial experience might 
inquire if he loves what another per- 
son excites in him, or whether he 
loves the person. 

“ Do I realise that sex is replace- 
able but love is not?” 

The mere enjoyment of passion 
as such can be indifferent to persons, 
but love can never be indifferent. 
No one can ever take the place of 
a mother or a father or a best friend. 
When they are gone the niches re- 
main empty for the rest of life. But 
the mere enjoyment of food can be 
experienced with a great variety of 
dishes. 

It is very easy for youth to feel 
that the first one who ever aroused 
a feeling of love is the only love that 
is possible. One might just as well 
take milk out of a bottle all his life 
because the satisfaction of taste first 
came through a bottle. Some, in- 
deed, do retain this devotion to a 
bottle; it corresponds with “ going 
steady” with the first person who 
ever excited a gland. 

But if a person is loved, rather 
than the emotion, then that person 
is loved without change or alteration 
“until death us do part ”. 

“ Do I think that the passion and 
the romantic feeling I have for a 
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‘ steady’ now will endure with ever- 
increasing depth and intensity?” 

If this be true, why do not the 
parents of the teenagers act toward 
one another as teenagers act toward 
one another? 

It certainly could not be true that 
the teenager has power which no 
adult ever possessed. But the teen- 
ager assumes that passion is some- 
thing that will enrich the organism 
through life, will fill it with endless 
transports. 

Hunger for food is to some extent 
like the hunger for love. Something 
happens to hunger when people 
grow old; something like that hap- 
pens to all hungers, with the possible 
exception of avarice. 

This does not mean that love 
decreases as time goes on; but it 
does mean that the organic, biologi- 
cal and erotic accompaniment of love 
does decrease. Therefore one has to 
make sure it is a person one loves. 

“Tf I fall in love with an ‘ ideal’, 
will I marry a ‘ fact ’?” 

The ideal has the nature of the 
infinite about it; because it is a 


Laughter Deferred 


dream it surrounds itself with the 
dimension of eternity and unending 
bliss. 

Nothing sets a limit to a dream. 
But in marriage the ideal begins to 
be a fact; what was the ideal be 
comes “cabined and cribbed and 
confined”. The great luminous de- 
sire is now reduced to a concret¢ 
image. 

In other words, every woman pri 
mises a man that which God alon 
can give; every man promises a 
woman that which God alone can 
give. 

They are right in having the ideal 
they are wrong in thinking that the 
other partner can give what hea 
reserves for itself alone. The b« 
of human love is only a spark which 
fell from the great Flame of Love 
which is God. 

Marriage is a symbol of a great 
mystery—the mystery of God whi 
fell in love with man and took upon 
Himself a human nature—for ever 
Marriage, representing that eternal 
union, therefore lasts “until death 


us do part” 


= VERYBODY except the proprietor laughed loudly over a joke 
Ned Murphy told in the village public house. One of the 

boys edged over to where the old man stood grimly silent. 
“Why don’t you laugh, Paddy?” said he. “Can’t you see 


you’re hurting Ned’s feelings?” 


“I’m ready to split me sides laughing,” said the proprietor. 
“But Ned’s behind with his account, and I’m not going to 


laugh until he leaves.” 


Don’t flatter yourself that friendship authorises you to say 


disagreeable things to your 


intimates. The nearer you 


come into relation with a person, the more necessary do tact 


and courtesy become. 
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“You cannot have a home when you 
have been secretly married,” says this 
singer ruefully 





Don’t be 
Married in 
Secret ! 


S MARRIAGE IN PUBLIC BECOMING 

distasteful to women in the public 
eye, particularly when the husband 
is “unknown”? Secret marriages 
are increasing in England. Career 
girls and society women are the chief 
trend-setters. 

A recent example is Irish singer 
Rose Brennan. Dublin-born Rose, 
who is twenty-five, refuses to say 
why she wed secretly over ten 
months ago, but she warns: “ Don’t 
do it. It is deceitful, difficult, and if 
you have a conscience, unbearable. 

“You miss all the nice things, like 
a gown, bridesmaids, and having 
your mother and father there to wish 
you luck. 

“T got married in an old suit. My 
husband came straight from work. 
Then we had to start dodging to pre- 
vent people from finding out our 
secret. A bride gets a kick out of 
being called ‘ Mrs.’ 

“You cannot have a home when 
you have been secretly married,” 
Rose continued. “ Then it is uncom- 
fortable when you are introduced to 
your husband’s family as his fiancée. 

“Visiting your own family is even 
more embarrassing. It hurts your 
mum and dad when the secret even- 
tually leaks out. 


“Whoever you are, marry openly. 
To keep it a secret must lead to 
disaster.” 

—Reveille. 


Mayflower Man 

[F A PRESS GANG HAD RAKED THE 
ports of the world for years, it 

could scarcely have unearthed a more 

appropriate man to command the 

Mayflower replica than Commander 

Alan Villiers, D.S.C. 

Villiers is practically a replica him- 
self: it seems incredible that in the 
atomic submarine age anyone should 
still be making a living out of sail- 
ing-ships. Villiers is built to tradi- 
uonal specifications: his grandfather 
emigrated to Australia from Limerick 
in the gold rush, his father was a 
gripman on the Melbourne trams. 
Villiers was brought up in sight of 
square-rigged Cape Horners—at that 
time still vessels of great importance. 

At fifteen he shipped in a Tasman 
Sea barque, and since then has been 
in whaling expeditions, in the grain- 
racer Herzogin Cecilie, in his own 
little full-rigged ship (bought in 1934 
for £1,571 os. 1d.) and in Arab 
dhows, pearling in the Persian Gulf, 
when the war started. 

During the war, almost for the first 
time in his life, he was in boats with 
engines—landing craft, at the in- 
vasions of Sicily, Italy and Nor- 
mandy. Since then, his activities in- 
clude commanding the Pequod for 
the film, Moby Dick. He has written 
several books about his adventures. 

—PENDENNIS in The Observer. 
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Surprise for Actor 

OLLYWOOD FILM ACTOR J. CARROLL 

Naish, who wants to come back 
to Ireland to see his father’s birth- 
place, Baliycullen House, near Ask- 
eaton, Co. Limerick, is in for a big 
surprise. 

He has so many Irish cousins that 
his home-coming will have some- 
thing of the flavour of Phil the 
Fluter’s Ball. 

Everyone will be there, including 
the Naishes and the Nashes, the 
Morans and the Nestors, the Sheehys, 
O’Sullivans, O’Mahonys and Kis- 
sanes. 

For the Naish family have been 
in Askeaton since the coming of the 
Normans away back in 1170 or so. 
And in Linehan’s History of Lime- 


rick they are described as “the 
ancient family of the Naishes of 
Ballycullen, the oldest Catholic 


family of the county ”. 

If the son of Sarsfield Naish, who 
emigrated to America in the long 
ago, asks to see the family graves, 
they will take him into the chapter 
house of the ruined Franciscan 
Abbey in Askeaton. As the marble 
plaque on the great vault says, the 
whole chapter house is “ the ancient 
and exclusive burial place” of the 
family. 

J. Carroll Naish, from Hollywood, 
will be interested to know that the 
great tomb was erected in 1856 by 
Carrol Naish, of Ballycullen, in 
memory of his wife, daughter of 
Denis Sampson, of Dublin City. 
They were possibly the film actor’s 
grandparents. 

In the chapter house, too, is a 
wall plaque dated 1741, marking the 
burial place of Lord Patrick Naish 
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and erected by his wife, Lady Suzana 
Naish, née Carrol. 

The three-storey “big house” 
where the Naishes held sway is now 
unoccupied. But it is in perfect con- 
dition. 

As well as the relatives in Ask- 
eaton and Limerick City, there are 
cousins in Ardineer, near Foynes, 
birthplace of the Moran girl who met 
and married J. Carroll Naish’s father 
in America. 

One of the cousins, Mrs. A. Nes- 
tor, of Ballinacurra, Limerick, gets a 
letter from J. Carroll Naish every 
Christmas. Her mother, Mrs. Brian 
Sheehy, remembers the film actor’s 
father before he sailed off to America 

—Evening Herald. 


Next Chief Fustice ? 

Sir PATRICK DEVLIN, WHO CON- 
ducted the Dr. Bodkin Adams 

trial, was educated by the Jesuits at 

Stonyhurst College. 

Mr. Justice Devlin is fifty. He is 
a former president of the Cambridge 
Union, While in London he stays at 
his flat in Gray’s Inn, but each week- 
end he travels to his s00-acre farm 
at Powsey, in Wilshire, where, I am 
informed, “he likes to tramp the 
fields and lanes ”. 

One of the outstanding judges of 
the present day, Sir Patrick is being 
confidently suggested by many as 
successor to the Lord Chief Justice 

Judge Devlin’s brother, William, 
is an actor. He was educated at 
Stonyhurst and later at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He made his first profes- 
sional appearance in 1951 when he 
succeeded Robert Speaight as the 
refugee in Nurse Cavell. 
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Mr. Devlin was at the Abbey 
Theatre in 1937, where he played 
the part of Parnell in The Lost 
Leader. 

—Irish Weekly Independent. 


A Touch of Gorse 


LODAGH PHIPPS—AT NINETEEN 
she’s still the youngest fashion 

designer in the world—has had her 
pretty nose to the grindstone ever 
since Christmas. 

The result of all this endeavour is 
a perfume which will be on sale 
within the next few months, “I 
worked out the formula with a 
scientist friend, and it is being per- 
fected in Paris.” 

Clodagh is now in London “to tie 
up the last odds and ends” for the 
sale in Britain of the perfume. Later 
on in the year this ambitious young 
lady will tour the States to publicise 
her new perfume. “I will take along 
a full fashion show as well,” she said. 

“The perfume will be packed in 
bottles of Waterford glass. Its name? 
Clodagh. It is a warm perfume with 
a touch of Irish gorse,” she said. “ To 
find it I must have sniffed over a 
thousand different substances.” 

—Pictorial. 


A Mind of His Own 
LATEST ACTOR TO SIGN A LONG-TERM 

film contract is Patrick McGoohan, 
considered an important find for 
1957, and a man with a mind of his 
own. 

He has been in his twenty-eight 
years farmer, miner, factory worker, 
bank clerk and boxer. Now he be- 
comes a contender for film stardom, 
determined with all the toughness 


of his 6 ft. 2 in. frame, to resist the 
“star” label, for he says “the re- 
sponsibilities of stardom are frighten- 
ing.” 

McGoohan was born in New York, 
brought up in Ireland and Sheffield. 
At. school, he hoped to be a priest, 
burt success in amateur theatricals 
took him to Sheffield Playhouse as a 
student actor. 

Now he has 600 performances be- 
hind him, and starring parts in Lon- 
don shows in Serious Charge, Ring 
for Catty, and, most exciting, Moby 
Dick. 

In his spare time he plays the 
violin and the Jew’s harp “very 
well”. He enjoys arguing, “com- 
batant” sports, reading, chess, and 
messing about the house. 

His current ambitions are to write, 
produce and direct a film of his own, 
to become an actor-manager in the 
theatre; and to own a farm. 

His determination—“to be a 
constructive rebel, and to remember 
always that compromise is danger- 


” 


ous. 


—The Star. 
Irish and Royal Stud 


Y APPOINTING BRIGADIER ANTHONY 
Wingfield, of Coolamber Manor, 

Co. Longford, as assistant manager 
of the Royal Stud, Queen Elizabeth 
maintains this establishment’s almost 
exclusively Irish tradition. 

All but one of its managers have 
been Irish. Capt. Charles Moore, 
now seventy-six, succeeded the only 
Englishman—Brig.-Gen. H. A. Tom- 
kinson—in 1936. His home is 
Mooresfort, Tipperary. For many 
years he has run a big stud of his 
own there. 
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Brig. Wingfield runs a ‘more 
modest establishment at  Lisryan. 
Though he assures me he has done 
little in the breeding line, he bred 
Aberoni, winner of the Irish 
National. His stable now includes 
one young thoroughbred which he 
had hoped to point-to-point. 

This year he is one of the two 
Irish Turf Club judges. With Mr. 
Tom Fleming, he shares all the Irish 
meetings. 

He will not, he tells me, take over 
duties in England until a successor 
has been found. This will be some 
time in the summer. He and _ his 
wife will then move to a cottage at 
Windsor. 

Capt. Boyd-Rochfort, the Queen’s 
trainer, is also an Irishman, from 


Co. Westmeath. I pointed out to 
Brig. Wingfield that he made an 
Irish trio. 


“Treland is a horsy country,” he 
said 
—PETERBOROUGH in Daily 
Telegraph. 


When They Were Boys 
Me. James Aucustine O’Dea 1s 
off to Hollywood to renew his 
association with John Ford, having 
been cast in a good part in the film 
version of Edwin O’Connor’s novel, 
The Last Hurrah, which Columbia 
has started “ shooting ”. 


Well! Weil! 


This will be Jimmy O’Dea’s third 
film, at the very least. In addition to 
The Rising of the Moon, I remem- 
ber him as a Customs official in a 
British film with a name lik 
Crossing the Border. 

There’s such a quality of timeless- 
ness about Jimmy O’Dea that ir will 
come as a surprise to many to learn 
that he celebrated his fifty-cighth 
birthday recently. 

Jimmy is a Dubliner of Dubliners 
He was born at 11 Lower Bridge 
Street—as he says, “a stone’s throw 
from the Coombe you've heard me 
sing about so often.” His father was 
an ironmonger and his mother ran a 
toy shop. The family eventually went 
to live in Capel Street. 

Here Jimmy’s special pal was a 
bright boy named Jack. They ran 
magazine together and fifteen-year- 
old Jack once wrote flatly in an 
editorial that Jimmy was his “ intel- 
lectual inferior.” (Jimmy supplied 
the magazine’s “comicalities.”) Jack 
and Jimmy were members of the 
same theatrical group, the Kilronan 
Players, and eventually Jimmy was 
best man at Jack’s wedding 

Jack’s second name, by the way, 
was Lemass, and today he is famous 
in his own right as our present 
Tanaiste and Minister for Industry 
and Commerce. 

—QuIpNuUNC in the Irish Times 


Buy: Mother, the twins have fallen down the well. What 


shall we do? 


Mummy: Run and get me that book How to bring up 


children. 


Money talks all right. But nowadays a pound doesn’t have 
enough pennies to say anything worth while. 


A tale of two cities—Dublin and 
Belfast—told by an American observer 


What’s the News 
in Dublin? 


R. L. DUFFUS 


HAT is this capital city of the 

Irish like, in this day of great 

changes all the world over, 
when old things are overlooked and 
new things are on parade? 

Well, the striking thing about 
Dublin is not what is there but what 
is not. 

A generation ago the slums were 
notorious. There was a literature of 
the slums. Ten years ago the poor 
were wretchedly housed. But those 
days are past. Now the slums, 
though they can still be traced not 
far from majestic O’Connell Street, 
are fast disappearing. Modern 
Dublin has 40,000 Corporation 
houses, for which the tenant pays a 
nominal rent. These shelter some- 
what between one-fifth and one- 
fourth of Dublin’s 600,000 people. 

The tuberculosis rate in Dublin, 
as throughout the Irish Republic, 
has dropped. The diseases of pov- 
erty are disappearing in Ireland, as 
in many other countries. 

This development is perhaps the 
most important news there is about 
the Irish capital. Dublin and the 
republic of which it is a part suffer 
from a certain isolation in the world. 
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Until last year it was not a part of 
the United Nations. It has looked 
inward more than outward. The 
strong torrent of literature that rose 
during the years of the struggle 
against Britain has shrunk. Britain 
is no longer an enemy. It is, if 
Northern Ireland is counted in, the 
destination of more than 90 per 
cent. of the export trade of the Irish 
Republic. 

Dublin is two cities. It is a city 
of dreams and of poetry. It is a city 
of people trying to make a living. 
It is a city in which Irish play- 
wrights still try out their products 
with the Abbey Theatre group or at 
the Gate Theatre, but which is also 
attempting to expand its trade 
abroad, to increase its shipbuilding 
business, to brew more stout and 
to rearrange its streets and improve 
its bridges in such a way as to sim- 
plify the rush-hour tangles. 

It is a puzzled city, for Ireland 
hasn’t solved all its problems, and 
many of its young folk emigrate. 
But it isn’t a tragic city—and cer- 
tainly it is free. 

The English have left their print 
on Dublin—not only in the Geor- 


York Times Magazine 
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gian houses, but in the talk of the 
people. Or it may be the other way 
around. When one finds in London 
a gentle and musical speech and a 
grave though courteous manner, the 
origin may have been in Dublin. 
The Irish language, now a required 
subject in every school, may startle 
the visitor by its strangeness, but 
something of its idiom and rhythm 
comes over into the common speech. 

In Dublin Castle one sees where 
the viceroys and lord-lieutenants 
organised and directed their power. 
Adjoining the castle is a church in 
which the effigy of Cromwell is still 
shown with other rulers of Ireland, 
though the church itself has been 
returned to the older faith. 

One walks about the courtyard of 
the castle’ and is aware that under 
any form of government there have 
to be civil servants, figures have to 
be added up, books have to be bal- 
anced, orders have to be issued. 

But the flagstones ring now, one 
believes, with a crisper note. What 
Ireland does, what Dublin does, the 
mistakes each makes and the pro- 
gress each makes are Irish now. 

This is a modern city. The bitter- 
ness of the past has diminished into 
a kind of wry humour. Dubliners 
remember with pride as well as with 
sadness the little group of men who 
seized the Post Office in the 1916 
Easter Rising and who died for that 
offence against the authority of the 
day. They remember the fighting at 
the Custom House and the Four 
Courts. They remember the civil 
war that tore Ireland. 

The marks of machine-gun fire 
can still be seen on these buildings. 
But these are weathered now and 
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much water has gone down the 
Liffey since they were made. The 


world turns and there are great 
changes. 
The recent Lord Mayor of 


Dublin was one of the sons of a 
labour leader—fiery Jim Larkin; he 
was followed by one of Jewish faith 

The pictures remain with one 
longer than the ideas: the swarm 
of bicycles waiting for the traffic 
signal at O’Connell Bridge, which 
is as wide as it is long; the cattle 
grazing in Phoenix Park; the re 
flection of the sunset in the river; 
the ships unloading at the quayside; 
the neat rows of the new corporation 
houses; the auctioneers near the 
Liffey selling trumpery on a Sunday 
morning when one half expects 
them to burst into political speeches, 
the serenity of St. Stephen’s Green, 
the stout grey walls of Trinity Col- 
lege, the view of chimney pots ia 
the trees from the elevated railroad 
as one goes forth in the early 
morning. 

And there is always and again 
and again something of surprise at 
the Irish faces on the street—the 
grey-eyed girls walking proudly as 
if they might still carry burdens on 
their heads, the men with tobacco 
pipes, the grey-eyed, red-haired 
babies in their perambulators. 

This is no city of soft dreams, of 
mysteries, of hopes that cannot be 
realised, of heartbreaking  senti- 
mentalities, It is a city with people 
who know they face practical 
problems, though they may, with 
some faint resemblance to the Irish 
of tradition, take some time to 
solve them. 

To get a perspective on Dublin 
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the visitor may ride on a fast train 
northwards a little over 100 miles to 
Belfast. In the northern capital he 
may find a tougher kind of beauty. 
He may find at once a more ener- 
getic population, a greater struggle 
after worldly goods and prosperity 
—and a kind of beauty, too. 

He may look down on Belfast 
from Bellevue Park, around which 
the mountains spread to the sea in 
a great basin and include the city. 
He may go down to the docks, 
where the great cranes work at the 
building of ships, and perhaps a 
flat-top or two is being built or 
renovated. He may find old houses 
down by the docks, and he will find 
many a row of ugly new houses. As 
there is the mist of Dublin, there is 
the smoke of Belfast. 

Belfast feels the difference. The 
Scottish elements in its population 
do not quite understand the Irish 
elements either in Northern Ireland 
or in the Republic. But one detects 
also, or thinks he does, a certain 
envy. The people of Belfast would 
be picturesque if they could, one 
supposes. They would write poems 
if they could. Some day perhaps 
they will. 

But today the striving, business- 
like city of Belfast, which is build- 
ing public housing, just as Dublin 
is, which hopes to relieve its traffic 
problems just as Dublin does, which 
needs new industries just as Dublin 


Mum’s the Word! 


does, is a city of the north, a chillier 
city than Dublin, however full of 
friendly people it is. 

The visitor who has spent even 
a week or so in Dublin may come 
down from Belfast, returning to his 
temporary home, with a pulse that 
quickens a little. There is enchant- 
ment over the city on the Liffey 
that the northern industrial town 
may yet attain but has not. 

It is not a deliberate enchant- 
ment. It was not thought up by a 
genius or a series of geniuses. It is 
the product of a history that was 
often unhappy. It reflects a people 
now small in numbers who would 
not die nor let their traditions die. 

Dublin is a city that remembers 
even subconsciously. It remembers 
the lonely cottages, the bare green 
hills, the waters beating on the 
western coast, the peat smoke and 
the mist creeping over the hills. 

‘Superficially it is a city and in 
many aspects a modern one. The 
poets are not dead and neither do 
they dominate. But the music and 
the lilt are there. One walks up and 
down the streets of Dublin listen- 
ing for them and sometimes one 
hears them as a sort of undertone or 
overtone from far off and long ago. 

Today’s Dublin has yet to find its 
place and function in today’s world. 
That it will do this one does not 
doubt. The rich material, human, 
cultural, traditional, is there, 


HAT exactly had the little boy in mind when he prayed (in 


his Falls Road bedroom): 


Mother, God help Daddy ”? 


“ God bless sister, God bless 


(CHEERFUL people live long in one’s memory. 








Bellboys and billionatres—they’re ail 
hunting the dollar. It’s a tough struggle. 


Success— 
at 25 Hours 
a Day 

MICHAEL RYAN 


FORTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD Sligo man, 

James T. Duffy, is the prosper- 

ous proprietor of a_ travel 
agency and a famous restaurant in 
New York City. His travel business 
is a booming success, while the Sligo 
Rock restaurant is a favourite meet- 
ing and eating place for New York 
Gaels. 

Happily married and with a farm 
upstate to which he and his wife 
retreat most week-ends, you would 
think that the Sligo man would be 
the first to advise his fellow-country- 
men to emigrate to the Land of 
Opportunity. 

But Duffy believes that emigra- 
tion involves so many risks that 
frish men and women should con- 
sider it carefully before leaving 
home. 

“They should aim for the best 
but be prepared for the worst,” is 
the way he explains it. 

And Duffy, a hefty six-footer, with 
ruggedly handsome features thatched 
by a shock of dark hair, is one man 
who should know about the Irish 
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emigrant’s trials and tribulations. 

Less than two years ago he saw 
years of hard work go up in smoke, 
when he lost his job as a senior 
executive of a large food firm. 

But if he had not lost his job he 
would never have achieved the suc- 
cess he enjoys today, although he 
remembers the time, during the 
Depression, when he was practically 
starving, when he sat around in a 
cheap room, without a morsel of 
food to kill the empty feeling in his 
stomach. 

“Those are some of the facts you 
must put before the Irish public if 
you are to give them the truth about 
life in America,” he insisted when 
we met for a chat.. “ There are 
opportunities galore here, but there 
is Opposition galore, too. 

“ Really, I had better opportunity 
than many emigrants because I came 
to the States with my father when | 
was just a kid twelve years of age. 

“That was in the summer of 
1923, but we returned to Ireland 
in 1928, just on time for my grand- 

the Empire News 
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mother’s funeral. I feturned to 
America in 1929—just on time for 
the crash that brought about soup 
kitchens and bread-lines. I got a job 
as a messenger in Wall Street. The 
wages were so poor that I could 
hardly afford to eat. But, believe me, 
I was a lot better off than thousands 
of unfortunate people. 

“The year 1934 was the worst I 
can remember. Successful business- 
men of a few years before were 
standing in line for hand-outs. Many 
of them committed suicide because 
they were unable to take the tragedy. 

“ My first job in 1935 was scrub- 
bing and scraping floors. It gave me 
some self-respect, but it gave me 
little money. 

“In 1936 I landed my first really 
worth-while job, when I became a 
* bell-ringing ’ insurance agent. At a 
salary of something like thirty-three 
dollars a week, I felt that I was in 
the big time. Believe me, I had to 
work for that. When I first reported 
for duty one of the bosses told me: 
‘This job is twenty-five hours a 
day, eight days a week.’ How right 
he was. 

“During those years I built up 
an excellent connection with shop- 
keepers, which was to be of great 
help to me when I joined a large 
food-distribution firm in 1943. 

“I was so convinced that my 
future lay in the food trade, that I 
took a good cut in salary so as to 
get the position. 

“Soon I got promotion when I 
was put in charge of rationed goods 
which were supplied to the United 
States Forces. At the end of the 
war, I was promoted again to the 
position of sales manager. 


“In 1949, with the war boom 
over, business began to fall off. My 
bosses did not like this trend. Sales 
were falling all over New York, so 
they made me chief executive in 
charge of some 215 sales people. 

“I trained new sales staff and 
hired advertising people to take care 
of our radio, TV and magazine cam- 
paigns. My Irish connections came 
to my aid. As president of the Sligo 
Gaelic team and an active member 
of our county association, I had 
many friends who were only too 
willing to help me. 

“These connections brought me 
into contact with executives and 
delegates of the United Irish Coun- 
ties Association, whose influence 
stretches far beyond the borders of 
New York State. 

“My firm benefited. With the 
help of Irish merchants—and the ad- 
vertising campaign—business really 
began to boom again. My bosses 
were so pleased that they raised my 
salary to 15,00 dollars a year— 
enough to allow me to save and in- 
vest wisely. 

“In fact, all I required was a few 
maore years to put me on Easy Street. 
But—we had a disagreement. In 
May, 1946, after thirteen years of 
working a fourteen-hour day, I was 
out of work. 

“T still regarded myself as lucky 
because, with the aid of the hard 
work done by my wife, I was able 
to save a lot of money during my 
good years. And this capital enabled 
me to go into business—two busi- 
nesses that have shown healthy 
profits ever since. 

“I don’t have to worry any more. 
My future is assured, but I will not 
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allow myself to be blinded to the 
past. Since 1936 until recently I 
worked day and night to make 
money, and during that period I 
was able to spare very little time for 
home life. 

“In the past, I’ve read of all the 
millions earned by Irish emigrants. 
It’s enough to make the foiks at 
home think that the streets are lined 
with gold. You'll be doing a great 
service if you tell them the truth 
about the struggles and heartbreaks 


that lie in the emigrant’s path. Suc- 
cess demands sacrifice. 

“With everybody from bellboys 
to billionaires hunting the dollar, life 
in America can be hectic for the 
emigrant. Maybe that’s why we Irish 
gather in associations over here—it 
keeps us steeped in the reality of 
life, as we knew it back home. 

“It is the success of these organi- 
sations that keeps America from 
being the ‘land of the stranger ’ to 
emigrants.” 
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How Tall Will He Grow ? 

A R0uGH guide as to what height a baby will eventually 
achieve has been sent to me. First measure him in inches; 

add two noughts to this figure, and divide by the percentage 


in this chart:— 


Age 
2 ~=years 
ee  casiease 
SC nents: 
Eee 
_  £_yaESs 
Birth 


Approx. percentage 
of adult height 


Boys Girls 
49 me §2 
46 ve 49 

: 47 
38 . 40 
30. 32 
2 31 


For example, if a six-month-old boy is twenty-seven inches 
now, divide 2,700 by thirty-eight. He will be about seventy- 
one inches when fully grown. The estimates are based on 


average growth ratio. 


—Belfast News-Letter. 


Breaking the Good News 


E mother of a ten-year-old girl was told by the teacher 
that she could not help the child at home. “ You will only 
retard her progress if you teach her yourself.” 
Replied the mother: “ Yes, possibly. But will it be all right 
for me to read her diploma to her when she graduates?” 
—American School Board Fournal. 
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Kapitanieutnant Walther Schwieger was dead 


on target. The huge liner, with smoke 


wisping from 


her stack as she cleaved the water into two bow 


waves, dominated the periscope. .. . 





The Man Who Sank 


the Lusitania 


A. A. and MARY HCEHLING 


N Irish spring morning, misty 
A and mild, dawned May 7, 1915. 

From Waterford, at St. 
George’s Channel into the Irish Sea, 
all the way to lonely Fastnet Rock, 
at Ireland’s south-west tip, the fog 
draped its light grey shroud over the 
flat waters. 

Along Ireland’s south coast, most 
fishing boats were warped to their 
docks. Seagulls, with broad, black- 
tipped wings, squawked as they 
swooped out of the fog to dive for 
herring. It was like almost any day 
on the sea—salty, dank, immense, 
and timeless. 

Yet, for a young U-boat skipper, 
blond and round-faced as a school- 
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boy, it wasn’t just any day. Kapitan- 
leutnant Walther Schwieger’s U-20, 
one week out of Emden, was sur- 
faced fifteen miles south of a promi- 
nent peninsula, the Old Head of 
Kinsale. 

Schwieger had found good hunt- 
ing in these fishing grounds, only 
twenty-five miles west of Queens- 
town [Cobh]. In the past forty-eight 
hours he had torpedoed and sunk 
two steamers and shelled a sailing 
ship. It was his first patrol aboard a 
U-boat in a war not yet a year old. 

The thirty-five men and three 
other officers aboard Schwieger’s 
650-ton Unterseeboote thought of 
their “ little nutshell” as a happy 


of the Lusitania. Longmans Green, 


London. 16s. 
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boat, even a “kindly boat”. They 
slept by the torpedoes, some with 
pet dogs at their feet. Each torpedo 
carried 290 pounds of’ a terrible 
new explosive called trotyl, and had 
a range of nearly fout miles. 

Now the U-20 was on the surface, 
charging its wet-cell storage bat- 
teries, renewing oxygen below 
decks, driving out the persistent 
mixture of cooking, machine oil, 
carbonic gas, and human-breath 
smells. 

Kapitanleutnant Schwieger stood 
in the conning tower and enjoyed 
the soft morning air. There was a 
look of disarming mildness on his 
open face. 

The diesels hummed reassur- 
ingly as the U-boat rolled cradle- 
like in the surface swells. The sea 
bed, sandy and swirling with off- 
shoots from the Gulf Stream, was 
only 300 feet below. 

About noon the fog thinned, then 


cleared off. Now, through his 
binoculars, Schwieger could dis- 


cern details of the Old Head of 
Kinsale. It rose 256 feet out of the 
water and jutted three miles sea- 
ward from the mainland, just west 
of the Bandon River. 

It was a perfect landmark on 
which to take a sure bearing, as was 
Seven Heads Point scarcely ten 
miles west. Schwieger could make 
out dim shapes of houses in Kin- 
sale, and fishing shacks along the 
shores. The bright spring sun 
silhouetted details of the Irish coast 
like an engraving. 

With clearing weather, the U- 
boat had lost its anonymity. It was 
naked to any warship that might 
steam over the horizon, as indeed 


one had earlier. Schwieger kept a 
sharp look-out through his binocu- 
lars around the full 360 degrees of 
the compass. As the sun burned 
warmer and warmer, he removed his 
jacket. The gulls swooped low to 
inspect this mechanical fish, called 
and wheeled again. 

Then, shortly before 2 p.m., 
Schwieger picked up something in 
his binoculars—a rapidly materialis- 
ing speck hauling in from the west. 
He decided first it was the masts 
and funnels of two destroyers. He 
took a second look and wrote in his 
log: 

“ Right ahead appear four funnels 
and two masts of a steamer with 
course vertical to us. Ship is made 
out to be a large passenger steamer.” 

The U-boat came alive as the 
tingling order “ Diving Stations ” 
electrified its crew. The U-20 could 
make only nine knots submerged, 
compared with fifteen on the sur- 
face. Yet below the water’s surface 
was where she belonged. She was 
safer down there. 

Under an inrush of tons of sea 
water the U-20 was assuming a 
sloping angle, familiar to the 
veterans of her crew, as she slid, 
creaking, under the surface swells. 

A growing throb of power was 
felt as the electric motors spun 
their armatures faster. The sub- 
marine shook as it shot through 
the waters. Schwieger was racing to 
get in position so he could effec- 
tively fire a bow torpedo. 


“ a Cee “ee 
Down. as rrr ter 
Down. ... Stop... down... 
carry on... .!” 


His orders rang out in an unceas- 
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A GROUP of observers had been gathered for hours on the head- 

land of Kinsale. John Harrington, a fisherman, John J. Murphy, a 
fifteen-year-old boy and L. McCarthy, a coastguardsman, were 
among them. There were also a number of schoolchildren, excused 


from classes to be there. 


They saw the Lusitania appear around Seven Heads Point, grow 


into unmistakable size before their vision . . 


course .. 


. they saw her alrer 


. and they heard the detonation of the torpedo. 


“It was a sort of heavy rumble like a distant foghorn,” wa: 
the way young Murphy described it. 

He and all the others, breathlessly, saw the steam and the smoke 
shoot up. They watched the huge ship list and begin to settle. 

In the history of Kinsale, never had there been a spectacle like 


this one 
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ing monotone, as he adjusted the 
trim of his submarine with the pre- 
cision of a surgeon. 


He looked away from the cye- 


piece of the periscope for fractions 
of a second to study the depth- 
gauge manometer beside it. Once 
or twice he tapped it just to make 
sure. 

The gramophone that had been 
playing was shut off now. The crew 
were tense. With the hatch battened 
tight and sealed by a waterproof 
gasket, the U-20 was already assum- 
ing its familiar rank odour. 

Her quarry was looming larger 
and larger, almost filling the optical 
glass screen of the periscope. Still, 
Schwieger noted, he did not know 
“who” the giant ship was. 

But if he did not know the iden- 
tity of the 32,000-ton liner, he at 
least had the advantage over Captain 
William Thomas Turner. For neither 
that veteran Cunard captain, a sea- 
dog’s seadog, nor anyone else on 
board the Lusitania knew even that 
they were being watched. 

As Schwieger stalked his 790- 
foot-long target, Captain Turner 
decided to take a four-point bearing 


—A. A. and Mary Hoehling. 
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on the Old Head of Kinsale, now 
looming hazily off the port bow. It 
was a positive way of checking posi- 
tion, requiring the better part of an 
hour. 

Captain Turner gave orders for a 
new, steady course, slightly altering 
the existing one to eighty-seven 
degrees or almost due east. At the 
same time he maintained a speed of 
exactly eighteen knots, considerably 
lower than the Lusitania’s top speed 
of twenty-five plus, which had once 
made her the queen of the Atlantic. 
On board her it was about 2 p.m., 
Greenwich Mean Time. 

Schwieger, whose watch was set 
one hour later, wrote: “2.50 p.m. 
The steamer turns starboard, directs 
her course toward . Queenstown, and 
makes possible an approach for a 
shot. Ran at high speed until 3 p.m. 
in order to gain position directly 
ahead.” 

Turner had unwittingly complied 
with Schwieger’s wish. The target 
presented was a U.-boat captain’s 
dream: moving in an undeviating 
line, at a moderate fixed speed, it 
looked like a blackboard diagram in 
naval navigation schooi. 
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boat, even a “kindly boat”. They 
slept by the torpedoes, some with 
pet dogs at their feet. Each torpedo 
carried 290 pounds of a terrible 
new explosive called trotyl, and had 
a range of nearly four mules. 

Now the U-20 was on the surface, 
charging its wet-cell storage bat- 
teries, renewing oxygen below 
decks, driving out the persistent 
mixture of cooking, machine oil, 
carbonic gas, and human-breath 
smells. 

Kapitanleutnant Schwieger stood 
in the conning tower and enjoyed 
the soft morning air. There was a 
look of disarming mildness on his 
open face. 

The diesels hummed reassur- 
ingly as the U-boat rolled cradle- 
like in the surface swells. The sea 
bed, sandy and swirling with off- 
shoots from, the Gulf Stream, was 
only 300 feet below. 

About noon the fog thinned, then 
cleared off. Now, through his 
binoculars, Schwieger could dis- 
cern details of the Old Head of 
Kinsale. It rose 256 feet out of the 
water and jutted three miles sea- 
ward from the mainland, just west 
of the Bandon River. 

It was a perfect landmark on 
which to take a sure bearing, as was 
Seven Heads Point scarcely ten 
miles west. Schwieger could make 
out dim shapes of houses in Kin- 
sale, and fishing shacks along the 
shores. The bright spring sun 
silhouetted details of the Irish coast 
like an engraving. 

With clearing weather, the U- 
boat had lost its anonymity. It was 
naked to any warship that might 
steam over the horizon, as indeed 


one had earlier. Schwieger kept a 
sharp look-out through his binocu- 
lars around the full 360 degrees of 
the compass. As the sun burned 
warmer and warmer, he removed his 
jacket. The gulls swooped low to 
inspect this mechanical fish, called 
and wheeled again. 

Then, shortly before 2 p.m., 
Schwieger picked up something in 
his binoculars—a rapidly materialis- 
ing speck hauling in from the west. 
He decided first it was the masts 
and funnels of two destroyers. He 
took a second look and wrote in his 
log: 

“ Right ahead appear four funnels 
and two masts of a steamer with 
course vertical to us. Ship is made 
out to be a large passenger steamer.” 

The U-boat came alive as the 
tingling order “ Diving Stations ” 
electrified its crew. The U-20 could 
make only nine knots submerged, 
compared with fifteen on the sur- 
face. Yet below the water’s surface 
was where she belonged. She was 
safer down there. 

Under an inrush of tons of sea 
water the U-20 was assuming a 
sloping angle, familiar to the 
veterans of her crew, as she slid, 
creaking, under the surface swells 

A growing throb of power was 
felt as the electric motors spun 
their armatures faster. The sub- 
marine shook as it shot through 
the waters. Schwieger was racing to 
get in position so he could effec- 
tively fire a bow torpedo. 


mn oe Stop. ... 
Down. . . . Up. Stop. 
Down. ... Stop... down... 
carry on.. .!” 


His orders rang out in an unceas- 
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A GROUP of observers had been gathered for hours on the head- 

land of Kinsale. John Harrington, a fisherman, John J. Murphy, a 
fifteen-year-old boy and L. McCarthy, a coastguardsman, were 
among them. There were also a number of schoolchildren, excused 


from classes to be there. 


They saw the Lusitania appear around Seven Heads Point, grow 


into unmistakable size before their vision . . 


course .. 


. they saw her alter 


. and they heard the detonation of the torpedo. 


“It was a sort of heavy rumble like a distant foghorn,” wa: 
the way young Murphy described it. 

He and all the others, breathlessly, saw the steam and the smoke 
shoot up. They watched the huge ship list and begin to settle. 

In the history of Kinsale, never had there been a spectacle like 


this one 


—A. A. and Mary Hoehling. 
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ing monotone, as he adjusted the 
trim of his submarine with the pre- 
cision of a surgeon. 

He looked away from the eye- 
piece of the periscope for fractions 
of a second to study the depth- 
gauge manometer beside it. Once 
or twice he tapped it just to make 
sure. 

The gramophone that had been 
playing was shut off now. The crew 
were tense. With the hatch battened 
tight and sealed by a waterproof 
gasket, the U-20 was already assum- 
ing its familiar rank odour. 

Her quarry was looming larger 
and larger, almost filling the optical 
glass screen of the periscope. Still, 
Schwieger noted, he did not know 
“who” the giant ship was. 

But if he did not know the iden- 
tity of the 32,000-ton liner, he at 
least had the advantage over Captain 
William Thomas Turner. For neither 
that veteran Cunard captain, a sea- 
dog’s seadog, nor anyone else on 
board the Lusitania knew even that 
they were being watched. 

As Schwieger stalked his 790- 
foot-long target, Captain Turner 
decided to take a four-point bearing 


on the Old Head of Kinsale, now 
looming hazily off the port bow. It 
was a positive way of checking posi- 
tion, requiring the better part of an 
hour. 

Captain Turner gave. orders for a 
new, steady course, slightly altering 
the existing one to eighty-seven 
degrees or almost due east. At the 
same time he maintained a speed of 
exactly eighteen knots, considerably 
lower than the Lusitania’s top speed 
of twenty-five plus, which had once 
made her the queen of the Atlantic. 
On board her it was about 2 p.m., 
Greenwich Mean Time. 

Schwieger, whose watch was set 
one hour later, wrote: “2.50 p.m. 
The steamer turns starboard, directs 
her course towards Queenstown, and 
makes possible an approach for a 
shot. Ran at high speed until 3 p.m. 
in order to gain position directly 
ahead.” 

Turner had unwittingly complied 
with Schwieger’s wish. The target 
presented was a U.-boat captain’s 
dream: moving in an undeviating 
line, at a moderate fixed speed, it 
looked like a blackboard diagram in 
naval navigation schooi. 
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While the liner and the sub- 
marine were in this way converging, 
most of the 1,257 passengers were 
either finishing lunch or taking a 
turn around the vessel’s avenues of 
decking. Some were watching the 
light green of the Irish coastline, so 
close now that houses were clearly 
visible. Others were packing, for 
they were due at Liverpool by 
breakfast. 

The passenger list especially 
underscored the diversity of human 
beings which an ocean liner brings 
together. There was aboard, for ex- 
ample, one of the richest men in the 
world, who had a date in London 
with some horses. There was a 
Chicago manufacturer bent on de- 
veloping foreign markets for beer 
machinery, against the threat of Pro- 
hibition in America. There was an 
eccentric but famous writer-philo- 
sopher from up-state New York; 
a celebrated producer who had 
made the theatre big business; an 
Arctic explorer; a manufacturer of 
automobiles and a man who sold 
chains for them; a mother and father 
and their six children, and hundreds 
of little people, and little children, 
of whom the world had never heard 
before. 

From the control room Schwieger 
watched the ship constantly. Now 
he manceuvred into final position. 
He would have to fire a torpedo or 
forfeit his opportunity. 

He was dead on target. The huge 
liner, with smoke wisping from her 
stack as she cleaved the water into 
two bow waves, dominated the peri- 
scope. The white of her superstruc- 
ture shone like a beacon. Schwieger 
wondered how he could miss! 


A hiss of air in the forward tor- 
pedo room, a quick shudder as the 
U-boat was suddenly lightened by 
almost a ton. 


Kapitanleutnant Schwieger  re- 
ported: “ Clean bow shot from 700 
metres range. Estimated speed 


twenty-two sea miles.” 

At 2.10 p.m. (3.10 p.m. by Ger 
man clock settings) U-boat Com 
mander Schwieger continued in his 
log: “ ... shot his starboard side 
right behind bridge. An unusually 
heavy detonation follows with a 
very strong explosion cloud (high in 
the air over first smokestack). Added 
to the explosion of the torpedo there 
must have been a second explosion 
(boiler, coal, or powder). The super 
structure over point struck and the 
high bridge are rent asunder and 
fire breaks out and envelops the 
high bridge. The ship stops imme- 
diately and quickly heels to star- 
board. At the same time diving 
deeper at the bow. “y 


The U-20 was hushed in a 
silence almost sepulchral, except 
for the muffled whirr of electric 


motors. Kapitanleutnant Schwieger 
was noting in his log: “ She has the 
appearance of being about to cap- 
size. Great confusion on _ board, 
boats being cleared and some of 
them lowered to the water. They 
must have lost their heads. Many 
boats crowded come down bow first 
or stern first in the water and imme- 
diately fill and sink. Fewer lifeboats 
can be made clear owing to the slant 
of the boat. The ship blows off, in 
front appears the name Lusitania in 
gold letters. The stacks were painted 
black, no stern flag was up... .” 
Walther Schwieger was recording 
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at 2.25 p.m. (3.25 by the German 
clocks): “It seems as if the vessel 
will be afloat only a short time. 
Submerge to twenty-four metres and 
go to sea. I could not have fired a 
second torpedo into this throng of 
humanity attempting to save them- 
ecives. . . .” 

This was followed by the entry: 
“ Go to eleven metres and take look 
around. In the distance astern are 
drifting a number of lifeboats. Of 
the Lusitania nothing is to be seen. 
The wreck must lic off Old Head 
of Kinsale Lighthouse, fourteen sea 
miles distant, in ninety metres of 
WHE. .2< 

Wesley Frost, American Consul 
in Queenstown, reported: “ We saw 
the ghastiy procession of rescue 
ships as they landed the living and 
the dead that night under the flar- 
ing gas torches along the Queens- 
town waterfront. The arrivals began 
soon after eight o’clock and con- 


tinued at close intervals until about 
11 o'clock. Ship after ship would 
come up out of the darkness and 
sometimes two or three could be 
just described awaiting their turns 
in the cloudy night to discharge 
bruised and suffering women, 
crippled and half-clothed men and a 
few wild-eyed little children. . . . 

“Women caught at our sleeves 
and begged desperately for word of 
their husbands, and men with chok- 
ing efforts of matter-of-factness 
moved ceaselessly from group to 
group, seeking a lost daughter, or 
sister or even bride. Piles of corpses 
like cordwood began to appear 
among the paint kegs and coils of 
rope on the shadowy old wharves. 
Every voice in that great mixed 
assemblage was pitched in uncon- 
scious undertones, broken now and 
then by painful coughing fits or 
suppressed hysteria. . . .” 

The Lusitania was in. 


Too Late, Mrs. Murphy! 
"THE Flower Show at Baliydash was to be held in Mrs. Kelly- 
Murphy’s extensive garden, and being socially ambitious 
she invited everybody who was somebody to the outdoor 
luncheon that was to precede the main function. 
Invited all, that is, except an aged widow who, of course, 
deeply resented her exclusion. On the morning of the show, 
however, Mrs. Kelly-Murphy rang her up, apologised for her 
“ oversight ” and invited her along. 
“You're too late!” snapped the disgruntled old lady. “ I’ve 


already prayed for rain!” 


Why? 


—L.R. 


IFLES are carried on the right shoulder by the soldiers of 

the United States, Soviet Russia, China, Ireland, France, 
Italy and Japan; and on the left shoulder by the soldiers of 
the British Empire, Spain and Germany.—Irish News. 
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What the Chemist Found 


in an Orange 


Stimulated by the discovery of at least 100 food 
and drug values, chemists are eagerly tearing the 
orange apart 


HENRY S. GALUS 


N her phone call, the frantic 

mother reported that her infant 

“couldn’t hold a thing in his 
stomach”. The doctor briefly ex- 
amined the bawling boy and reached 
into his bag. 

“Nothing more serious than 
diarrhea,” he told the mother. 
“ Now we won’t worry too much 
about that, will we?” He held up a 
powdered substance. “ This will do 
x 

She was wrenching her fingers. 
“ But is it a harsh drug, doctor— 
he’s suffered so much already. . . .” 

“Harsh? It’s only a slice of 
orange.” 

He was oversimplifying. But 
then the chemical terminology of 
“* methoxylated polygalacturonic 
acids” might have sounded too 
ominous. 

In any case, the remedy was 
basically pectin—the fruit deriva- 
tive used in jellies and preserves 
sinee grandma’s homemaking days. 
Now it is the chief member in a 
growing family of constituents 
being isolated from orange pulp 
and peel with freshly awakened in- 


terest in its medical and nutritive 
worth. 

Government and industrial 
chemists have never torn apart an 
orange more eagerly, stimulated as 
they've been by the discovery of 
at least 100 food and drug values to 
date. 

The next time you sip breakfast 
juice or bite into a section of the 
fruit, you'll be swallowing vitamins, 
carbohydrates, enzymes, fats and 
proteins. That sweet taste of the 
nutritional nugget is spelled out by 
three types of sugar—glucose, levu- 
lose and sucrose. But you'll also bs 
ingesting dozens of bone and body- 
building properties like phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium, sulphur, carbon, 
chlorine, iron and magnesium. 

“Whereas only fifteen years ago 
we had but a meagre idea of what 
the orange contained,” says Dr. G. 
E. Hilbert, “ current reseach recog- 
nises eleven amino acids, seventeen 
carotenoid pigments, of which four 
have Vitamin A activity, and eleven 
flavonoids of which eight have not 
as yet been identified. 

“ There are probably many other 


Condensed from the American Mercury 
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constituents to be found,” adds Dr. 
Hilbert. 

We still don’t know everything 
about the physiologic action of pure 
Vitamin C from an orange. But for 
its much higher ascorbic acid volume 
in relation to most other common 
fruits, the orange more -than the 
apple deserves that familiar recom- 
mendation of “ one a day” to ward 
off doctors. 

Complications attributed to low 
Vitamin C intake are many. Dr. S. 
B. Wolbach declared in the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion that it may be the underlying 
cause of hemorrhages “ anywhere 
in the body,” resultant prolonged 
anemia, loss of bone-supporting 
cartilage, heart enlargement and 
damaged heart muscle. 

Baby doctors now realise that 
old-fashioned reliance on a milk 
formula to maintain infant health 
wasn’t altogether correct. 

Take the case of a one-year-old 
boy who was more than ordinarily 
bow-legged, could hardly stand, and 
erupted into more tears the more 
his mother coaxed him to walk. 

The pediatrician she consulted 
found the child’s bones weak and 
underdeveloped, the joints swollen 
and sensitive; any infant would cry 
upon suffering the pain flashes he 
did. Placed on a heavy orange-juice 
diet, the boy was soon as cavort- 
ingly chipper as other healthy ones 
in his age bracket. 

If the mother of a breast-fed 
new-born consumes little Vitamin 
C, her milk will not satisfy the 
cry of the baby’s blood needs. 
Cows’ milk contains an appreciable 
amount of health value, but pas- 


teurisation cuts its potency by a 
third, and further reduction takes 
place in standing milk. Heating 
methods necessary in producing 
evaporated milk exact still another 
toll of the vitamin. Thus an increas- 
ing number of baby specialists are 
prescribing orange juice in the 
first month of life—just to be sure. 

That prescription is based on 
other good reasons, of course. In 
the same orange juice or whole 
orange, we get the benefits of several 
members of the B-complex group: 
thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, choline, 
biotin, inositol, para-aminobenzoic 
acid and pantothenic acid. 

Enough evidence now exists to 
show that all are necessary as dict 
supplements for keeping body tis- 
sue healthy, combating infections, 
and suppressing pathogenic agents 
that produce disease. 

In 1936, a Hungarian scientist, 
Dr. A. Szent Gyorgyi, isolated what 
he called Vitamin P. The com- 
ponents are eriodictyol, glycoside 
and hesperidin—the last the most 
important. 

Taken orally, hesperidin is a 
valuable treatment in pleurisy and 
tuberculosis cases, as well as other 
diseases in which capillary damage 
occurs. Good results have been 
obtained in some cases of rheumatic 
fever, especially in the feeling of 
well-being and “ quietude” the 
drug seems to produce in the 
patient. 

Scientists in general are educat- 
ing everyone from nine to ninety on 
the nutritional and _ therapeutic 
values of the orange’s newest-recog- 
nised, most marvellous constituent 
of all: protopectins. The “ proto ” 
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prefix (representing the primary tins to lubricate the intestinal walls, 
substance) is dropped through con- promote normal bowel movements, 
version by intestinal juices. The correct diarrhoea tendency, act as a 
“leftover”, or pectin, is what our cleansing agent, aid digestion of 
body really uses. many over-rich or harsh foods, 

Briefly, one whole orange a day stabilise alkalinity, and help you: 
will supply enough gelatin-like pec- body build up anti-disease bacteria 


St. John’s Wort 
[DYRING and since antiquity the plant, St. John’s Wort, with 
its yellow flower, “like a tiny copy on earth of the great 
sun which reaches its culminating point in heaven at this 
season,” has been associated with ceremonies held on Mid- 
summer, or St. John’s Eve. According to legend, it is worn 
secretly to ward away evil spirits—hence the imposing name 
of fuga daemonum by which it was known in the Middle 
Ages—but it must be found by chance and gathered on this 
portentous date. 

There is a tradition in the west of Scotland that because of 
his love and admiration for the Baptist, St. Columba carried 
the plant on his person, and in some of the runes it bears his 
name : 

“ Plantlet of Columba, 

Without seeking, without searching, 
Plantlet of Columba, 

Under my arm for ever!” 

It may have been Columba himself who not only introduced 
the new, spiritual significance into the old, mundane purifica- 
tion rites of the pagan Picts and their Druids, but also 
“converted” the little plant associated with them, by linking 
it with the name of St. John. 

—JEAN GEDDES in the Scottish Field. 


Educated Dreams 

RS. O’SHEA: “ My husband decided to improve himself 

He bought a tape-recorder and recorded poetry, foreign 
languages, historical dates, chemical formulas, astronomical 
data and all the radio-quiz stuff. Then he played the machine 
while he was asleep, Night after night he played it.” 

Mrs. Next-Door: “ Did it help him in his job?” 

Mrs. O’SHEA: “ No, but he certainly talks beautifully in his 
elcep.” 





In this truth-is-stranger-than-fiction 
story, an underground proposal was a 


prelude to a happy marriage. 


Cupid on the Railway 


GORDON WEBB 


| PROPOSED underground. It was 
a March night in that ghastly 

winter, ten years ago, when 
Britain was so short of fuel that the 
endless power cuts made people in 
shops and offices work by the light 
of candles, do without baths, eat 
one cold meal after another. 

We had gone down to the London 
tube station for warmth. The little 
red trains nipped in and out, pneu- 
matically stirring the stuffy air, and 
under the electric lights I said the 
things men who want to get married 
say. 

She smiled, looked at the plat- 
form, now deserted, and kissed me. 
“ There’s just one thing,” she said. 

I mumbled, “ Oh!” 

“T’ve Irish blood.” 

“Very nice, too,” I said, the 
thick dark hair against my cheek. 

“T’ve a will of my own.” 

“You bet,” I said. 

“ My Irish grandmother used to 
throw things,” she whispered. 
“ Especially when she was expecting 
a baby. She had nine. Do you like 
children?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Where shall we go for our 
honeymoon, darling?” 

I suggested Torquay, in Corn- 


wall, remembering an hotel there 
that was reasonably cheap. 

“Why not Paris?” she asked. 

“W-e-ll . . .” I said. 

We went to Paris. 

I was a naval flier at the time 
and we moved into married quar- 
ters on the edge of a Sussex air- 
field. One day, about a year after 
our wedding, we had a little tiff. I 
had to dodge with speed to avoid a 
plate flung across the breakfast 
table. I was delighted. “ If it’s a boy 
we'll call him Michael,” I said. 

“Tt will be a girl,’ she said, 
“ We'll call her Mary.” 

It was a girl and we called her 
Mary. 

In 1949 my short service com- 
mission came to an end. I was glad, 
for I was tired of flying. My wife 
was glad because in the past two 
years we had made eleven moves. I 
daresay the Navy was also glad: 
I'd been a bit unlucky and the Sea- 
fires and Set Mosquitoes I had 
crashed must have put the naval 
estimates out considerably. Anyhow, 
I was given a gratuity of {500 and 
I went up to London to find a job. 

I visited an officers’ resettlement 
board, where a retired colonel 
greeted me with a cheery smile. 
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“T’ve just the thing,” he said. 


“Twelve hundred a year and 
a good expense account——” He 
paused. “Oh, no, I see that’s 
filled. . . . Well, how about ninety 


a month, plus commission, selling 
fridges in the Argentine? You do 
speak Spanish, I suppose? You 
don’t? Well, here’s a plum—a big 
Glasgow firm wants an experienced 
engineer .. .” 

In’ the end, rather sadly, he sent 
me to the personnel manager of a 
large London departmental store. 
The personnel manager was very 
glib .and on my way home I saw 
myself rising from a humble shop 
assistant to a floor manager, to a 
branch manager, to a captain of 
commerce. The starting salary 
wasn’t very big, but it was only a 
question of time. 

My wife just laughed. “ You 
couldn’t sell anything,” she said, 
and she reminded me of the occa- 
sion when I had tried to sell our 
old car. “You have a university 
degree,” she said. “ You had better 
teach.” 

I shuddered. I protested that I 
knew nothing about teaching. 

“ Anyone can teach,” she said. 

I taught for a year at a private 
school near London. We had a 
draughty, leaking flat, on the walls 


Love and Money 


of which fungus grew—like peni 
cillin in a laboratory, but without 
any noticeable beneficial effect. 

We decided to emigrate. I wa: 
keen on Australia, she on Southern 
Rhodesia. We argued about it for 
quite a time. 

When we got to Rhodesia 
Umtali—she threw a mango at me 
“We'll call it Michael,” I said. 

“ Robert,” she said. 

“ Michael.” 

“ No, Robert.” 

Robert was born in 1951 aad 
Harry in 1954. We live in a little 
house which—if we can keep up 
the payments—will soon be ours 
(some time early in 1977). We love 
Rhodesia, with its warm air and 
space and freedom. 

As I write, the door opens. I re- 
member a little quarrel we had at 
breakfast and I imagine that she ts 
going to kiss me and say that she is 
sorry. I look at her with love. There 
is a little grey in her hair now, but 
she is as slim and pretty as she was 
that March night in the subway, a 
decade ago. 

She holds a cake in her hands 
A peace offering, I imagine. Sud 
denly she lets fly and I duck. Rue- 
fully I tell myself her aim has im 
proved. But this time I shall insist 
on Michael. At least, I think I shall. 


"THERE are but two objects in marriage: love or money. If 

you marry for love, you will certainly have some very 
happy days, and probably many very uneasy ones. If for 
money, you will have no happy days and probably no uneasy 


ones. 


—CHESTERFIELD. 


“« . : ; 
ORA can wrap men around her little finger, but it’s that 
third finger she is worrying about.” 


A Corkman who is generally regarded 
as one of the best short-story 
writers of our time 


The Lesson 
I Have Learnt 
as a Writer 


SEAN 6 


Waa I was in my twenties I 


did not know what I wanted 

to say. I had no grasp of the 
real world, of real people. I had 
mingled with them, argued with 
them, lived with them, shared dan- 
ger with them. They were mysteries 
to me. I could only try to convey 
my astonishment and delight at the 
strangeness of this bewildering 
thing called life. 

Besides, when I wrote Fugue, my 
first successful story, in 1927, I had 
come out of an experience which 
had left me dazed—the revolution- 
ary period in Ireland. 

Not that it was really an experi- 
ence as I now understand that word. 
It was too filled with dreams and 
ideals and a sense of dedication to 
be an experience in the sense of 
things perceived, understood, and 
remembered. 

I perceived all right, I remem- 
bered all right, but it had all been 
far too much to understand; 
especially the disillusion at the end 


Stories, like whiskey, must 
be allowed to mature 
in the cask 
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of it all, for that revolutionary 
period ended in a civil war, and 
civil war is of all wars the most 
difficult thing for its participants to 
understand. 

Besides, as I made a character in 
a story say: “It’s a terrible and 
lovely thing to look at the face of 
Death when you are young, but it 
unfits a man for the long humilia- 
tion of life.” 

I suppose that is why those early 
stories were full of romantic boss- 
words like dawn. At that time if you 
said dawn to me, my mouth would 
begin to dribble. Dawn is not a 
prose writer’s word. I doubt if it is 
any longer a decent word for even a 
poet to use. It is a sounding, 
rhetorical word. 

Those first stories I wrote are, I 
now see, very romantic, as their 
weighted style shows. I have some- 
times thought of rewriting them, 
but I realise that I should have to 
change their nature if I were to 
change their style, which is full of 
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romantic words, such as dawn, 
dew, onwards, youth, world, adam- 
ant, or dusk; of metaphors and 
abstractions; of personalisations and 
sensations which belong to the 
author rather than to the characters. 

The stories also contain many of 
those most romantic of all words, 
and and but, which are words that 
are part of the attempt to carry on 
and expand the effect after the 
sense has been given. Writers who 
put down the essential thing, with- 
out any cocoon about it, do not 

eed these ands and buts. 

The thing is given and there it 
lies; whereas the writer who luxu- 
riates goes on with the echoes of his 
first image or idea. His emotions 
and his thoughts dilate, the style 
dilates with them, and in the end 
he is trying to write a kind of ver- 
bal music to convey feelings that 
the mere sense of the words cannot 
give. He is chasing the inexpressible. 

If I were to rewrite those stories, 
it would be a lie. A story is like a 
picture, caught in the flick of a 
camera’s trigger, that comes nearer 
and nearer to clarity in the bath of 
hypo which is the writer’s blend of 
skill and imagination; he trembles 
over it as the bleach trembles and 
wavers over the sensitive halides of 
the film, waiting for the final per- 
fection of his certainty, of his de- 
sire. Then the experience, complete 
or incomplete, is fixed forever. You 
can rewrite while you are the same 
man. To rewrite years after is a 
form of forgery. 

My second volume of stories, A 
Purse of Coppers, appeared after I 
had come out of the daze. I came 
out of it by writing myself out of it 


in a novel, A Nest of Sunple Folk 
and a biographical study of Coun 
tess Markievicz. 

The biography was slight and 
groping, but it helped me to get all 
those romantic figures into som 
sort of perspective, and mysell 
along with them. I could grin a bit at 
my solemn self and at my solemn 
countrymen. I hope a certain ad 
justment and detachment show 
itself in the stories that follow A 
Broken World. 

Naturally, I still did not know 
what was happening to me or what 
I was doing. Writers never do. 

I do not think I had adjusted my 
self properly until my next volume 
of stories, The Man Who Invented 
Sin, if even then. Anyway, by the 
time I had more or less adjusted 
myself to the life about me, it sud 
denly broke in on me that Ireland 
hid not adjusted herself to the life 
about her in the least little bit. 

Irishmen were sti!l thinking about 
themselves, or rather in their usua! 
way double-thinking or squint 
thinking about themselves, 
of dawns, and ands, and buts, and 
onwards, and dew, and dusk, while 
at the same time making a lot of 
good, hard cash to the evocative 
vocabulary of tanff, tox, protection, 
quota, levy, duties, or subsidies, 
meanwhile carefully compiling a 
third or wholly different literary 
style (pious, holy, prudent, sterling, 
gossoons, lassies, maidens, sacred, 
traditional, forefathers, olden, vener 
able, mothers, grandmothers, ances 
tors, deep-rooted, traditions, Gaelic, 
timeworn, and immemoricl) 10 
dodge more awkward social, moral 
and political problems than any 
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country might, with considerable 
courage, hope to solve in a century 
of ruthless thinking. 

This ambivalence demanded a 
totally new approach. I have been 
trying to define it ever since. For, 
as long as we were all in a splen- 
didly romantic-idealistic fervour 
about Ireland, we could all write 
romantically, or idealistically, about 
Ireland, as Sean O’Casey did. (He 
is sometimes called a realist, but he 
is actually the biggest old romantic 
we ever produced.) Or, if we were 
all being realistic, we could write in 
the realist tradition. 

But for a realist to write about 
people with romantic souls is a 
tricky and difficult business, even 
when he is a Stendhal gifted with a 
lovely irony, a Chekhov holding on 
firmly to the stern morality of the 
doctor, a Turgenev informed by an 
intelligent humanism, or an E. M. 
Forster blessed with a talent for 
quiet raillery. If one has not some 
such gift the subject is an almost 
certain pitfall. ; 

But when it comes to writing 
about people who, like the Irish of 
our day, combine beautiful, palpi- 
tating, tea-rose souls with hard, 
coolly calculating heads, there does 
not seem to be any way at all of 
writing about them except satiric- 
ally or angrily. 

Once a writer’s eye gets chilly 
about their beautiful souls he be- 
comes like the only sober man at a 
drunken party, and the only decent 
thing for him to do then is either to 
get blind drunk with the rest of the 
boys (all singing in chorus “ I'll take 
you home again, Kathl-ce-een ”’) or 
else go home and scrub himself 
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clean in a raging satire on the whole 
boiling lot of them. 

Some of my later stories started 
out to be satirical; they mostly 
failed dismally to be satirical; 
largely, I presume—I observe it to 
my dismay and I confess it to my 
shame—because | still have much 
too soft a-corner in my heart for the 
old land. For all I know I may be 
still a besotted romantic! 

One thing I find very chastening 
as I look back at my writing: the 
thought that although I began writ- 
ing in 1927, and have since written 
lots of other books, all I have to 
show for all those years by way of 
short stories—or, at least, all I am 
content to show—is some thirty 
titles. 

One thinks of writers like George 
Sand pouring out volume after 
volume while never once neglecting 
a love affair, never missing one puff 
of her hookah, never denying her- 
self any experience that came her 
way. 

I think of the time when I wanted 
to be another Balzac. I saw myself 
scribbling away madly while the 
printer’s devil stood by my desk 
picking up the pages of genius and 
running off with them to the print- 
ing press while the ink was still wet. 
I must have been very young then. 

When I got down to the business 
of writing, I found that half the art 
of writing is rewriting, and I would 
be happy if I achieved 200 words 
of lapidary prose in a day. 

I have learned in my thirty-odd 
years of serious writing only one 
sure lesson: stories, like whiskey, 
must be allowed to mature in the 
cask. And that takes so much time! 
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Oh, dear! Why do they tell us in Balzac, indeed! I shall be content 
our youth that there are twenty-four if even three or four of my stories 
hours in a day, seven days in a that have taken thirty years to write 
week, and fifty-two weeks in a year? are remembered fifty years hence. 


Life and the Chess-board 

"‘Tsoucn life is a much more complex game than chess, we 
find in this game of skill an admirable illustration of the 

great need of prudence and foresight. 

Before every move in the game we must study the probable 
consequences. We must anticipate the plan of our adversary 
No move should be purposeless; either it should advance 
attack or strengthen defence. A wasted move may mean a lost 
game. If our opponent is allowed to build up too strong an 
attack, our belated defence may be useless. “ Precaution is 
better than cure.” 

Should we gain the upper hand, and have victory, seem- 
ingly, within reach, we must still beware. Many a “sure” 
victory is forfeited through over-confidence. 

Sometimes at chess, as in life, we pursue our purpose with 
too much zest. In so doing we may fall into a trap. All may 
seem to be going well, but we must not over-extend ourselves. 

Chess also supplies an insight into the psychology of 
prudence, It throws light on the fact that one’s prudence 
seems to vary in amount from day to day. On one day a man 
will play good chess; on another day his game will be poor. 

One reason for this variation is fatigue. A chess player may 
be unconsciously tired. Prudence belongs to the brain and 
fatigue hinders brainwork. It is wise, to avoid important 
decisions when one is fagged. Often when we think we are 
thinking, we are not thinking at all. 

Another cause of faulty chess playing is excitement. A 
worked-up player is likely to overlook something that he 
should take into account. To think clearly we need to keep 

- cool. When excited, several ideas assail us and we attempt 
many things. 

Defeatism is another cause of bad play. When a chess 
player allows himself to be overawed by the skill of his 
opponent, he is doomed. He misses opportunities of attack, 
or he retreats precipitately. Prudent conduct calls for con- 
fidence, for the will to succeed. Make yourself want to succeed, 
and you will succeed! 

*—Dr. E. Boyp Barrett, The Quest of Honour. 


“ 


(CLIMATE is what you should have and weather is what you get. 








@Humour is where you find it 


Ore ail the Molin 














Tricks With Wills 
‘THE MAKING OF WILLS IS NOT 
what it used to be. Often, in the 
old days, when a dying countryman 
was making his will, neighbours as 
well as relatives would assemble 
around the bedside, so that as many 
people as possible would be able to 
testify to the execution of the will 
and the sanity of the testator. 

As the occasional illiterate usually 
signed by making his mark, his 
hand would be held during the 
operation. A question often arose 
as to whether he was alive at the 
time. 

Serjeant Armstrong noticed, in 
one case that came before the court, 
that several witnesses repeated the 
phrase, “ There was life in him at 
the time.” To one of these the 
Serjeant suddenly thundered, “Were 
you the man who put the fly into 
his mouth?” 

In order to be able to swear that 
there was life in him, somebody 
had put a live fly into the dead 
man’s mouth. 

The will was usually prepared by 
the village schoolmaster, and during 
his taking of instructions there 
would be a chorus of approval or 
the reverse from the assembly round 
the bed. For example: “I give and 
bequeath my farms, stock and crop 
to my dear wife Bridget.” 

Chorus led by Bridget: “Ah, 


poor man, clear-headed. and sensible 
to the end.” 

“But in case she should marry 
again, I direct that all benefits under 
this, my will, should cease and 
determine that the said property 
should pass to my dear brother 
Peter.” 

Uproar, again led by Bridget: 
“God help us—he’s raving mad; 
don’t put it down, Master—for the 
love of God, don’t put that down.” 

In one case, where the testator 
had died intestate, the widow 
brought another man and put him 
in the testator’s bed. In a darkened 
room the pretended testator in a 
low voice dictated his wishes to the 
schoolmaster. 

Though the beginning of the will 
was all that could be desired, 
towards the end the pseudo-testator 
proceeded to bequeath a “ wee 
farm ” to himself by name and des- 
cription as a recompense for his 
trouble. 

—Sir Joun’ Ross, 
Pilerim Scrip. 
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Sign of the Times 

YOUNG LADY TOLD ME THAT HER 

mother had brought her several 
times to the Continent on short 
holidays. She took no holidays for 
a couple of years, in order to save 
up for a long-desired trip to the 
Middle East. 
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“It looks as if they’ve got Nasser 
to agree to everything he wants.” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


The girl was thrilled at the 
thought of seeing the fabled lands 
of Egypt, Lebanon and Arabia. 
When the ship they were travelling 
on was well into the Mediterranean 
and it seemed that next day they 
were to dock at Port Said, she gave 
orders that she was to be called 
early, because she wanted to see the 
sun rise over Egypt. 

She was duly called in the early 
morning. It was still dark, though 
the sky was, as she said, alive with 
stars. She was on the deck for half- 
an-hour before she saw in the east 
a ted gleam proclaiming the dawn 
of a new day. 

She rushed downstairs to rouse 
her mother and bring her out to see 
the rising sun, but when they 
regained the deck they found that 
the red aleam had become a neon 
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sign on the sea front of Port Said, 
stating that “ Guinness is Good for 
You.” 
—RosBerRT BRENNAN inthe 
Trish Press. 


Dream Girl 

[N THE PAST SIX YEARS I HAV! 
arranged over 600 marriages 

through the marriage society | 

operate in Dublin. 

Sometimes it is not easy. Take 
the case of a girl whom I will call 
Mary. Mary was every man’s dream 
girl. She was twenty-four, start 
lingly attractive, and very intelli- 
gent. Her blue-black hair tumbled 
and shone around her shoulders and 
her fine clothes were carried by a 
figure that would rival any show 
girl. 

I considered it simply a matter 
of picking any one of the many 
eligible bachelors in the society 
and introducing him to Mary. In 
this way she met businessmen, a 
doctor, an architect, and so on 
Until I began to wonder whether I 
had suddenly lost my touch. Why, 
I wondered, were these men fight 
ing shy of Mary? Or was she not 
interested in the men? 

I invited her to lunch one day 
and found the clue. Mary liked 
everything the world offered- 
except fish. And that, I found, gave 
her a dislike for those who ate fish, 
caught fish, or talked about fish. 

Frankly, I was beginning to 
worry about Mary’s future as a 
member of the marriage socicty 
There was a_ businessman in 
England who was interested in 
marrying an Irish girl. I told her 
about him and she seemed keen. 





“ The Report says the Chairman has left the Company to start 
life anew in Canada.”—Dublin Opinion. 


The man travelled to Dublin, 
met Mary, took her to a restaurant, 
then to a jewellery store in Grafton 
Street. That evening Mary bubbled 
more gleefully than ever when she 
showed me her engagen ent ring. 

She is now happily married, and 
the mother of three children. Her 


husband is a_ big-business fish 
merchant. 
—Mkrs. Bippie BREWSTER in 
Empire News. 


Shadow and Substance 

‘THE COUNTRY PEOPLE USEDN’T TO 
admire a woman that was not 

fat and plump. The highest com- 


pliment they could pay a woman 
was to tell her she was growing fat. 

At my fishing quarters in Kerry 
we had a good example of this. On 
our arrival an old woman, Mary 
Sugrue, said to my wife, “Ah then, 
ma’am, you're looking grand en- 
tirely, God bless you! And you’re 
fallen greatly into meat since you 
were here last year.” 

Another time, at Glenstal, my 
wife went to sce the wife of the 
gamekeeper, a Mrs. Neal, who was 
very fat—at least three or four 
stone heavier than my wife. 

“Ah then,” said she, “ I’m proud 
to see you looking so well and so 
fat.” 





band 
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EATS alluded to his visit in 1923 to Stockholm to receive his 


Nobel Prize for Literature. 
“ There was one little thing 


about my personal performance at 


that ceremony,” he chuckled, “which I am proud of above all else 
that I did there. On the steps leading up to where the King and 
Queen of Sweden were sitting lay a loose carpet. After we had been 
presented we had to back down those steps. All the other prizemen 
went down crabwise. I succeeded in making it naturally, and never 


have I felt more like a poet!” 


—WILLARD CONNELY, Adventures in Biography. 
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“ Well,” said my wife, “I don’t 
think you have much to complain 
of in that respect, Mrs. Neal.” 

“Ah, ma’am,” said she, “how 
could a poor woman like me be as 
fat as a lady like you?” 
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admired either. I heard of a sturdy 
tinker who said to a pale, emaciated 
man who would not give him any- 
thing, “Bad luck to you, you 
deserter from the churchyard!” 
—W. R. LEFanu, 70 Years of 


Small or thin men were not Irish Life. 





Finding Fault 


WE are likely to find fault with our neighbours for trifling 
shortcomings and to overlook serious faults in ourselves. 
We want to get a good price when we sell, and to buy 
cheaply; we want others to be dealt with severely when they 
are in trouble, but for ourselves we desire mercy and patience. 
We expect our word to be accepted unquestioningly, but 
we are uppish and unpleasant when it comes to accepting 
someone else’s word. 


—St. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


ms Loox, little boy,” said the instalment-collector, “ you tell 
me that your father is out, but there’s his hat on the 

hallstand.” 

“Ah!” said the boy, “that’s because he’s too tall to stand 

in the wardrobe with his hat on.” 


WE'VE heard a woman described as someone who automati- 
cally reaches for a chair when she answers the telephone. 





“TI tell my patients that they go to pieces 


because they get wound up” 


Don’t Wind Yourself 


Too Tight 


PROMINENT psychiatrist told me 
A recently, “ of the fallacies 
about nervous breakdowns is 
that they occur because a person 
gets run down. I tell my patients 
just the opposite. I tell them they 
go to pieces because they get wound 
up. And not until I convince a 
patient that he must unwind do I 
have much hope of helping him.” 
“Do you mean,” I asked, “ that a 
nervous breakdown is similar to what 
happens when you wind a watch- 
spring too tightly?” 
“Yes, in many cases,” he replied. 
* But all nervous breakdowns do not 
occur that suddenly. Actually, states 
of mental depression, mild psycholo- 
gical conditions, undue irritability or 
a feeling that the weight of the 
whole world is upon one: all may 
be indicative of nervous exhaustion 
or am impending nervous break- 
down. There are varying degrees of 
‘breakdown’ which a patient may 
get into, depending on the under- 
lying causes. Fortunately, the 
majority of the everyday variety of 
nervous breakdowns can be cured.” 
An expert on the treatment of 
nervous disorders told me, “ Most 
nervous breakdowns can be cured to 
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such an extent that the patient will 
become his normal self again. But 
not until the underlying causes for 
the disorder are removed.” 

The first hints of a nervous break- 
down may be irritability and dis- 
turbed sleep. Grouchiness, blues, 
chronic depression and overpower- 
ing fatigue not relieved by sleep are 
other danger signals. There may also 
be loss of power to concentrate, 
quick fatigue from even slight men- 
tal effort, an inability to make even 
minor decisions, a distaste for 
hobbies, entertainment and work 
that once were enjoyable. 

The chief symptoms to be watched 
(although they may have non- 
neurotic causes) are these: 

Nausea and cramps, heart palpita- 
tions, and physical distress for which 
no organic cause can be found by a 
competent doctor: sleeplessness; con- 
stant tiredness, even after a full 
night’s sleep; dizzy spells; inability 
to concentrate (victims frequently 
find themselves reading a line in a 
book or magazine over and over, 
without absorbing any meaning); 
irritability; sensitivity to noise; and 
difficulty in reaching decisions. 

But the central theme is worry. 
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Similarly the best preventive is 
“ Don’t worry ”. 

The young businessman is the 
major victim of nervous breakdowns. 
So serious is this situation becom- 
ing that many industries have well- 
planned programmes designed to 
protect their valuable up-and-com- 
ing crop of leaders from becoming 
neurotics. 

For example the head of one large 
industry indoctrinates every poten- 
tial executive with this advice: 

“Don’t fret and worry if you 
make a mistake, or a costly decision. 
Freedom to venture and freedom to 
take risks mean nothing if failure is 
always punished. The man who is 
encouraged to take risks must know 
that any particular failure will not 
draw criticism or derision. Of course 
the risks must be intelligent ones, 
carefully thought out and appraised 
in advance.” 


Potentially every person can carry 
a certain psychological load or 
pressure, just as he can carry a 
physical load. But there is always 
a limit to everything. When a person 
approaches this limit and sees no 
solution he becomes distraught, even 
panicky. He is no longer able to dis- 
charge his responsibilities or reorga- 
nise himself to cope with what looks 
like an insoluble situation. Very 
often it requires only a trivial event 
to bring about a personality break- 
up. 
To avoid a nervous breakdown, a 
person should strive to remove any 
cause of unhappiness before it be- 
comes too deep-rooted. For example, 
a person who is unhappy with his 
job should ask for a transfer or 
change his work without delay. 


“Would you summarise some of 
the more important facts that should 
be kept in mind about nervous 
breakdowns?” I asked a specialist. 

“The most important point to 
remember is this,” he replied: 
“Never load yourself down with 
numerous burdens at one time. Bear 
in mind that no matter how busy or 
important you may become, you will 
never have to face more than one 
problem at a time.” 

To this experienced advice we add 
the comments of another specialist. 

“A mervous person,” he said, 
“* must realise that chronic worry and 
anxiety lasting over a period of 
weeks or months has a very bad 
effect on the organs of the body. 
This requires intelligence about 
diet, sleep, exercise, smoking and 
drinking. During periods of mental 
stress and strain he should see that 
he gets plenty of sleep, sufficient 
nourishment and exercise, and cuts 
down on excessive smoking and 
drinking. 

“Contrary to other schools ol 
thought, I highly recommend work 
for nervous patients instead of in- 
activity. The work should be of the 
type which gives one opportunities 
to make contacts with other people, 
and affords a variety of outlets for 
observing the expression of certain 
types of personality traits. Work of 
any useful nature is a method of 
doing, of acting, of projecting one- 
self into one’s creation. So valuable 
a tool certainly must have great 
potential possibilities in combating 
unfavourable emotional reactions. 

“Conquer fear. Nothing brings 
on nervous fatigue and ultimate 
collapse like secret fears. Prayer, a 
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clean conscience and a high moral 
code of life are the best formulas to 
dispel fears.” 

emember that a nervous break- 
down can be very bad business, and 
that you can avoid one. If you feel 
your nerves are getting out of hand, 
don’t lose any time seeking com- 
petent help. A nervous breakdown 
is a kind of moratorium in the 
midst of a battle with overpowering 
problems. And, if you or one of 
your loved ones should suffer a ner- 


vous “ break”, a temporary illness, 
bear in mind that the vast majority 
who get nervous breakdowns not 
only get well, but stay well! 

The cause of a breakdown usually 
is a pattern of life unsuited to 
nature, following the wrong route 
in life. The cure is simply through 
pleasant recreation, a bit of plain 
laziness, plenty of sleep and good 
food, and not too much stimulation 
to get back “on the normal beam” 
again. 





Moral: Don’t Retire! 


“ RETIRING is for loafers,” says Dr. John B. Cummins, the 
oldest practising doctor in the U.S.A. He will be ninety- 


nine this year. 


Son of an Irish emigrant, and residing in Fort Worth, 


Texas, his compassion for human suffering had its roots in 
the terrible American Civil War, for when he was a boy in 
his native Tennessee he watched Federal and Confederate 
soldiers horn-locked in battle and saw the dead and the 
wounded strewing the fields and the roads. 

This near-centenarian works six days a week. He arrives 
promptly at his surgery at 8 a.m., and, except for a quick 
lunch, he works steadily until 5 p.m. But he is also available 
after hours for urgent cases. 

He frowns on the very idea of retirement. Why? Because, 
he says, it only hastens people’s deaths. 

—L.R. in the Irish Catholic. 


Pound Wise.... 


A PROFEsSOR of law said to his students: “When you're 

fighting a case, if you have the facts on your side, hammer 
them into the jury. If you have the law on your side, hammer 
it into the judge.” 

“ But if you have neither the facts nor the law?” asked one 
student. 

“Then,” answered the professor, “hammer the table.” 








A voyage of discovery 
in County Mayo 


Solving the Mystery 
of the Mills 


SONIA 


FEW years ago my husband 
A\ana I bought a small neglected 
property on the west coast of 
Ireland. In the grounds were the 
ruins of five buildings which 
appeared to have been mills or 
factories. 

Our curiosity simmered as we 
speculated about those strangely 
alien ruins. From time to time we 
made other puzzling discoveries: a 
little tower almost overgrown with 
birches on the hill behind our 
house and, in front of the most 
ruined buildings, a patch of bril- 
liantly green grass as smooth as a 
tennis court, surrounded by a tangle 
of briars and broken walls. 

What odd history lay behind the 
ruins? What had they been used 
for, and when? What turn of events 
had given them being in this place, 
and what change had caused them 
to be deserted? 

The property was at the entrance 
to a valley which ran up into a range 
of hills and should have had a 
natural watercourse, quite apart 
from the matter of a power source 
for the buildings. Yet the only water 
came from a spring in the garden 
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which could never have provided 
power. 

This puzzled us till, poking about 
one day, my husband found behind 
one of the ruins signs of a water- 
course and the remains of a water 
wheel. The course was traceable for 
about fifty yards and then vanished 
at the junction of a by-road. About 
half-a-mile away there was a sub 
stantial river from which water 
might have been diverted along thi: 
course; but what had happened to 
the rest of it? 

At last, familiar with the neigh- 
bours, we broached the subject of 
the ruins. The first thing we dis 
covered was how little more than 
ourselves anyone in the district 
seemed to know. 

According to one, they had been 
closed at the time of the Famine 
another believed that one of them 
had been burnt at the time of the 
fighting. One remembered his father 
saying they were corn mills, but 
another had heard they were flax 
mills. 

Two definite bits of information 
we did discover: one building was 
used as a woollen mill as late 2 


The Countryman 
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1927, and the water to drive it had 
been brought by conduit from the 
river. Old maps disclosed that at 
some time a watercourse had run 
through the valley and been 
diverted, the by-road being subse- 
quently built along part of its bed. 
We now had a final date which 
seemed reasonable and also a 
definite industry to go on, but there 
were four more buildings and only 
conflicting theories as to their pur- 
poses. 

Then a retired village school- 
master umearthed an old ballad 
which had been sung all through 
Connaught in his youth. It extolled 
the virtues of the Cloonagh Grand 
Buildings, evidently the name by 
which our place was known in those 
days. The most significant verse 
was the following: 


The falls of Niagara are not so 
complete, 

For they manufactured both linen 
and wheat 

Fit for the queen for to wear and 
to eat, 

All dressed in the Cloonagh 
Grand Buildings. 


It went on to describe the bell- 
tower from which the workers were 
summoned to the mills and the 
smooth bleaching greens for the 
linen. At least we were beginning to 
get answers to “ what”. 

I remembered the corn laws and 
decided to look them up. I dis- 
covered all about the Irish corn laws 
of 1784, which made prices for the 
Irish grower so worthwhile that 
corn mills sprang up everywhere; 
this presumably accounted for at 
least one of ours. 


The trade continued to expand 
until the repeal of the English corn 
laws in 1846, and the arrival of 
wheat from America and Eastern 
Europe. Prices then fell precipi- 
tately, and the closing of many mills 
coincided with and aggravated the 
great Famine. 

Next I turned my attention to 
linen. Apparently the Irish linen 
trade was given its first fillip at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
with permission to export coarse 
white and brown linens to the 
colonies. It reached its peak in the 
middle of the century, when linen 
comprised one-third of the country’s 
exports. Thus the two oldest of our 
mills must have been built in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 

In the second half, sales began to 
decline owing to the growth of the 
Scottish trade, and prohibitive 
duties were imposed on all checked, 
striped, painted or dyed linens 
entering Britain, so that by 180c 
flax.growing in Ireland was on the 
decline. 

About that time a market for 
linens was opened up in the Ameri- 
can States, and it kept the industry 
going for another twenty-five years, 
until imports of Scottish and 


‘English machine-spun yarns began 


to supersede those hand-spun in 
Ireland. 

The adoption of machinery had 
been hindered here by the cheap- 
ness of labour: a woman would 
spin from morning till night for 
twopence. Now machinery had to 
be installed or the mills closed 
down. 

We now had the two oldest mills 
labelled and knew the approximate 
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date of their closing. But we were 
at a standstill for a long time, not 
knowing whether all the corn mills 
had been built and closed at one 
time, or where the woollen business 
came in. 

Then a fortunate encounter with 
an old man in a neighbouring vil- 
lage led to the solution of the whole 
mystery. When I first met him I 
thought that he was rambling and 
did net pay much attention to what 
he was saying. 

His chief story was about a man 
who, in his youth, used to come out 
every day from the nearest town to 
gaze at some building that appar- 
ently contained the ruin of all his 
hopes. Then suddenly my informant 
mentioned the word “ mill ”. Where 
was this mill? I asked. “ At Cloon- 
agh, of course,” he replied testily, 
and bit by bit the missing links 
emetged. 

A Yorkshireman from Hudders- 
field had toured Ireland several 
times looking for a suitable place to 
establish a woollen industry. As he 
was about to abandon the search, 
he had stumbled on the idle corn 
mill at Cloonagh. He lost no time in 
renting it, bringing his family and 
machinery from England. 

Soon he had a thriving business 
manufacturing shawls, blankets and 
serges. On a visit a friend from his 
home town was so impressed by the 
situation and its possibilities that he 


set up in business for himself. 

Quantities of maize had just 
come on the markets after the 
opening up of the Argentine, and it 
was in great demand for feeding 
stuffs, so the friend elected to build 
another corn mill, using the same 
waterhead for power. When the 
building was completed, he found 
he had used up all his capital and 
had none left to buy machinery. 

The shock was too much for him, 
forcing him to return daily to the 
scene of the tragedy until his death 
The mill was taken over by the 
owners of the land and run so suc- 
cessfully that after some years they 
decided to build yet another to be 
worked by a turbine. 

When this had reached eaves 
level the Government imposed a 
prohibitive duty on the grain com- 
ing into the country, so that both 
mills were hastily abandoned. Thus 
the woollen manufacturer’s descen 
dants were left in sole possession. 
They carried on until 1927, when 
the introduction of up-to-date 
machinery and consequently of finer 
cloths made their mill obsolete, and 
it too was abandoned. 

So we had come to the end of our 
voyage of discovery in which detec- 
tive and guess work and inspiration 
had each played its part in opening 
up new and unfamiliar scenes of 
Irish social, political and economic 
history. 


2 


T# ultimate result of shielding men from the effects of folly 
is to fill the world with fools. 


“ PES your husband talk in his sleep?” 
“No, doctor—the rascal only smiles.” 


Lord Longford is a collector of wild flowers. He 
has identified 500 specimens in Ireland. 


Benevolent Peer of 
the Theatre 


IRENE FFRENCH 


ORD LONGFORD, largely built, 
_,with twinkling eyes and a 
friendly smile, is a man with so 
many interests that one wonders 
how he can find time to fit them 
into his waking hours. 

Possibly his chief interest—out- 
side the theatre—is identifying and 
collecting wild flowers. You can 
find him, very often, wandering the 
wide green pastures in Dublin’s 
Pheenix Park, searching in the vege- 
tation for anything new in wild- 
flower life. 

“ Yes, I spend a lot of time hunt- 
ing them,” he says, “and I have 
identified well over 500 specimens 
in Ireland. I keep records in an 
album about where and when [ 
found them and exactly what they 
look like.” 

Occasionally his enthusiasm in 
this direction gets a slight set-back. 
For example: “ Quite often I rush 
along to the staff of the Botanic 
Gardens with some specimen I 
think is rare, only to find that 
they know all abort it!” 

His flower-hunting expeditions 
are not confined to Dublin. The 
family estate is in County West- 
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NE of the last main strong- 

holds of real Irish acting, 
the Gate opened its doors 
twenty-seven years ago in 
Dublin's 18th century Rotunda 
buildings. 

At that time the Board of 
Directors who started this now 
famous theatre were Hilton 
Edwards, Micheal MacLiam- 
moéir, Madam Bannard Cogley, 
Geardid O Lochlainn, Norman 
Reddin and Lord Glenavy. And 
the play chosen for the first 
night was Goethe's “ Faust”. 

In 1931, when money was re- 
quired urgently, someone turned 
up to help out—in the person 
of theatre-loving Lord Longford. 

He became a director of the 
company and patron of the 
theatre. In 1936 he formed a 
theatrical company of his own. 


Ch hil nhhnre 


meath, and here—and in other 
areas—Lord Longford has outings 
in search of new specimens, when- 
ever he can find the time. 

He is a collector of—and accred- 
ited specialist on—fragile Chinese 

rcelain. 

“I’ve collected it for about 


Condensed from The Advocate 
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thirty years,” he says. “In the days 
when I started out it was much 
cheaper than now. It’s really far too 
expensive to buy much.” 

His connection with China, and 
the delicate beauty of the Golden 
East, doesn’t terminate with Chinese 
porcelain. One of his friends is 
Ching Lee, who has written and 
illustrated many travel books as 
“ The Silent Traveller ”. 

While Ching Lee was writing his 
well-known book on Ireland (as 
seen through Oriental eyes), he 
stayed with the Longfords. 

“And,” says Lord Longford, 
“he put both Lady Longford and 
myself into some of his paintings 
for the book.” 

Some of these lovely paintings 
hang in the home of Lord and Lady 
Longford. “ Ching Lee presented 
us with many of the drawings he 
used in his book.” 

Lord Longford is himself an 
artist. Some of his paintings can 
often be seen hanging in the foyer 
of the Gate Theatre. “I studied 
art, of course, when I was a child, 
but after that I gave it up—until 
about ten years ago, when I decided 
to try again. 

“I sketch any particularly in- 
teresting view on a scrap of an old 
envelope or piece of paper—any- 
thing I can find at the time I feel 
like sketching down something. 
Then, when I get home, and when 
I bave time to work on it, I paint 
from my sketch.” 


Then there is Gaelic poetry—of 
the medieval school. 

“It’s really old bardic poetry,” 
he explains. “I translate it, and 
have had a number of books pub- 
lished. It’s very strict metre—what’s 
called syllabic verse—and difficult 
to translate.” 

At present, however, the Gate 
Theatre occupies his main atten- 
tion, because of his ambition to try 
to preserve it and its company. “ It 
will take about £13,000 to effect 
the necessary repairs to the Gate. 
And I’m hoping that its patrons will 
subscribe to the fund we have 
started to keep it open.” 

He has opened his own purse 
wide—more widely than ever, he 
says. He stands any losses, if there 
are any. There is a wage-bill each 
week for about thirty people— 
actors and actresses, technicians and 
backstage hands. There are twelve 
permanent players and six or seven 
who are temporarily employed for 
plays that require larger casts. 
Wages amount to £350 per week. 

His association with the theatre 
is not just superficial. Lord Long- 
ford is himself a playwright of high 
reputation. His best-known play is 
Yahoo, and at least twelve of Lady 
Longford’s plays have been pro- 
duced in the Gate. 

These include Tankardstown, 
Stop the Clock, Witch Hunt and 
adaptations of some of Sheridan Le 
Fanu’s famous stories, such as The 
Watcher. 





‘T2EN-AGE talk is mostly idol gossip. 


Hw few of his friends’ houses would a man choose to be at 


when he is sick! 


—Dr. JOHNSON. 





One of England’s greatest poets pledged 


himself to Ireland’s cause 


Shelley’s 
Fight 
for lrish 


Freedom 





~ 


CIARAN MAC AN FHAILI 


N February the 25th, 1812, an 
() English youth roamed Sack- 

ville Street, Dublin, distribu- 
ting a pamphlet entitled “An 
Address to the Irish People ”. On 
that day the pamphlet was sold in 
the streets and taverns and copies 
were thrown to the public from the 
balcony of No. 7 Sackville Street, 
where this strange youth resided. 

The young propagandist passed 
into history as Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
and his pamphlet has since taken its 
place as one of the most remarkable 
documents in Irish political 
bibliography. : 

Eleven months previously Shelley 
had been expelled from Oxford 
University. There he had developed 

a hatred of tyranny, and in particu- 
' lar of Castlereagh’s bloody régime, 
then crushing both the English and 
Irish peoples. 

While he was at Oxford an Irish 
Finnerty, who 


journ Peter 


edited a London radical newspaper, 
was imprisoned at the instigation of 
Castlereagh. The national uproar 
that followed led to the downfall of 
the Tory junta. Shelley published 
a poem in support of Finnerty, the 
proceeds of which he sent to the 
prisoner. It was then he became 
interested in Ireland as a possible 
field of revolutionary activity. 

He had already come under the 
notice of the college authorities for 
being “the ringleader of every 
species of mischief within our grave 
walls ” and for “ pasting up atheis- 
tical squibs on chapel doors”; and 
when in March, 1811, he and a 
fellow-student published a pamphlet 
on “The Necessity of Atheism ” 
they were expelled. 

During the eleven months that 
elapsed between his expulsion and 
his arrival in Ireland, he eloped 
with sixteen-years-old Harriet West- 
brook and married her in Edin- 
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EPUBLICAN Ireland has two special links with Shelley: a 
portrait and a poem. His best-known portrait, which hangs in 


the National Gallery, in London, 


was painted by Amelia Curran, 


sister of Sarah Curran, Robert Emmet’s lover. 
Over half-a-century after his death there was published for the 
first time the poetic wreath he laid on Emmet’s grave. Here it is: 


ON ROBERT EMMET’S GRAVE 


No trump tells thy virtues—the grave where they rest 
With thy dust shall remain unpolluted by fame, 
Till thy foes, by the world and by fortune caressed, 
Shall pass like a mist from the light of thy name. 


When the storm-cloud that lowers o'er the day beam is gone, 
Unchanged, unextinguished, its life-spring will shine; 
When Erin has ceased with their memory to groan, 
She will smile through the tears of revival on thine. 


rrrtetres, 
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burgh. After a reconciliation with 
their families, however, the couple 
were given a generous allowance by 
their parents. They settled at 
Keswick in the Lake District. Here 
Shelley planned his Irish campaign 
and senned his “Address to the 
Irish People ” 

And so in February, 1812, he set 
out for Dublin with his wife and 
sister-in-law, bearing a letter of 
introduction to John Philpot Curran 
from the English philosopher 
Godwin. Their ship was driven 
ashore north of Dublin; the party 
arrived in the city by coach on 
February the 12th and took up 
residence at 7 Sackville Street, then 
the premises of a draper named 
Dunne. 

When Shelley called on him 
Curran was out, Undeterred, he 
arranged for the printing of his 
Address and on February the 24th 
1,500 copies were delivered at his 
lodgings. Next day he distributed 
them and mailed copies with per- 
sonal letters to Curran, Hamilton 
Rowan and other notabilities. 

The pamphlet was addressed to 


the poor of Ireland, ic. the 
propertyless masses who constituted 
nine-tenths of the population. It 
urged the eradication of bigotry, 
the replacement of sectarianism by 
national unity, and the establish- 
ment of political organisations to 
gain Catholic Emancipation and 
repeal of the Union. It condemned 
secrecy in revolution, and with its 
appeal for non-violent resistance, 
self-education, sobriety and civil 
disobedience, it anticipated to a 
remarkable degree much of the 
teachings of Thomas Davis, Father 
Mathew and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Shelley warned that Emancira- 
tion and repeal would not scive 
Ireland’s problems. More radical 
cures were necessary, including 
parliamentary reform and a new 
economic system. The democratic 
Republic must replace autocratic 
Monarchy. 

Three days after the publication 
of the Address, Shelley spoke at a 
Catholic Emancipation meeting in 
the Fishamble Street Theatre. 
Daniel O’Connell was the principal 
speaker. His power was just begin- 
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ning to be felt, and this meeting 
was awaited with tense excitement. 
Dublin Castle sent two spies. 

Shelley proposed a motion thank- 
ing “the distinguished Protestants 
who have this day honoured us with 
their presence.” As an Englishman 
he condemned his country’s despo- 
tism in Ireland, attributed Ireland’s 
misery and poverty to the Union 
and pledged himself to work for 
the achievement of religious and 
political liberty for the Irish people. 

The reports of his speech in the 
Freeman’s Journal and the Dublin 
Evenng Post next day indicate 
that he had made a stir and was 
warmly applauded. The Castle 
detectives’ report on the treasonable 
words of “ Mr. Shelley, who stated 
himself to be a native of England,” 
were brought to the notice of the 
Lord Lieutenant and in turn to the 
British Home Secretary in London. 

Three days after his oration his 
second Irish pamphlet was selling 
in the city streets. Entitled “ Pro- 
posals for an Association”, and 
addressed to the intellectuals, it 
urged the formation of an associa- 
tion of radicals and liberals for the 
purpose of securing Emancipation 
and undoing the Union. 

Shelley spent only three months in 
Ireland, but he assessed its political 
situation with remarkable insight. 
He warned that Emancipation would 
benefit only a small group of upper- 
class Catholics. It was only by 
smashing the Union that the nation 


could be liberated from economic 
and political tyranny. 

He had hoped to convert the 
students of Trinity College, remark- 
ing that “those who are not 
given up to the grossness of dissipa- 
tion are perhaps reclaimable.” 

But his proposals met with no 
response. His potential audience 
had died with Tone and Emmet a 
decade before. The leaders of the 
last revolt were in their graves, the 
leaders of the next in their cradles. 
And O’Connel! was not to be in- 
fluenced by an English stripling, 
however precocious. 

When Shelley eventually met 
Curran he was sorely disappointed. 
The outspoken advocate at the 1798 
trials was now a mere placeman— 
Master of the Rolls. Only in John 
Lawless, a survivor of ’98, did he 
find a kindred spirit. They planned 
to set up a newspaper, but nothing 
came of it. Shelley assisted Lawless 
with his History of Ireland (pub- 
lished in 1814) and corresponded 
with him when he left Ireland after 
a three-months’ stay. 

During his last weeks in Ireland 
he moved to 17 Grafton Street and 
had printed a Declaration of Rights 
which he took back to distribute 
among the English peasants. 

He revisited Ireland in March, 
1813, and stayed with Lawless in 
Cuffe Street, whence he and his 
party journeyed to Killarney. There 
they spent a few days, before 
returning to England. 


A ™MAN can often dry his wife’s tears with a dish towel. 


Wat humbugs we are who pretend to live for beauty and 


never see the dawn. 








Once in a Sligo schoolboy’s pocket, 
it is now a treasured souvemr 
in New fersey 


This Knife Saved 
32 Lives 


JOSEPH JENNINGS 


“ Nn God’s name, has anybody in 
J this boat got a knife?” Thirty- 
two terrified people huddled in 

a lifeboat heard these desperate 
words from a sailor as the great 
liner, Titanic, was sinking in the 
North Atlantic on April 14th, 1912. 

In a frail lifeboat were thirty-two 
helpless people, the oars and oar- 
locks secured to a side of the boat 
by strong fastenings. The little boat 
was lying dangerously close to the 
overshadowing liner. No one could 
open the fastenings by hand. Many 
tried, but darkness, cold and near- 
panic frustrated them. Nearly all in 
the lifeboat were women and chil- 
dren. 

“A knife, a knife—get a knife 
and cut the ropes, or we'll be 
swamped. The Titanic will go down 
any minute and we'll be sucked 
down with it.” These thoughts ran 
through the sailor’s mind. So he 
shouted above the din of the crying 
and shrieks. 

Among those in the boat was 
nineteen-years-old Margaret De- 
vaney, from Kilmacowen, Sligo. 
She was on her way to New York, 


having resigned from O’Rourke’s 
stores, in Ballisodare. 

Before the train puffed away from 
Ballisodare station, | Margaret’s 
brother, John, had delved into a 
waistcoat pocket and withdrawn a 
small penknife. He had bought it in 
Sligo a few days previously. 

“Here,” he said, “keep this in 
memory of me.” And she had 
clutched the knife as the tears of 
farewell rolled down her checks. 

Four days later it was April 14th. 
It was near midnight and Margaret 
was resting in her cabin in the 
Titanic after a day on deck, where 
she had basked in the sun and 
sliced fruit with John’s knife, now 
tucked away im a pocket of her 
dress. 

She was dozing off to sleep as 
the liner was sweeping towards New 
York—the coveted Blue Riband 
within grasp. Then she was jerked 
awake by a terrible crash. The en- 
gines went silent, lights flickered. 
Then the engines started again. 

By this time Margaret had put 
on her dress and was up on the deck 
investigating. A ship’s officer told 


Condensed from the Irish Press 


To the Light-bearers 


“| the beginning was the Word, 

and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God.” And since 
then a million billion words have 
been said, 

There are words that sing and 
jump and skip and dance: little-girl 
words. And there are words with 
fun in their eyes and things in their 
pockets and their hair mussed: 
little-boy words. 

There are young words. And there 
are wise old words with a glint in 
their eyes. There are words wide- 
eyed with wonder, soft as a baby’s 
feet, strong as a baby’s twining 
fingers, 

There are steel words and iron 
words; thrusting, stinging, lancet 
words; cruel blades of words. And 
there are sweet words; soothing, 
unguent words; father, mother words : 
the words that raise you like a child, 
and hoist you on their shoulders. 

Words are everything that man is; 
everything he can be—they are 


everything he should not be. They 
are his slave; they are his master. 

“In the beginning was the Word ” 
—all the infinite wonder and beauty 
and truth and love and life that God 
is, uttered in one divine word. This 
is the truth. And by its nature, every 
word should be a reflection of the 
divine Truth. 

I plead with you, gentlemen of the 
Press, to remember that words are 
written about men, and read by men. 
I plead that infidelity is not new— 
it isn’t even news. That a Decalogue 
broken on the front page helps no 
one and hurts many. That sensation- 
alism and emotionalism and carnalism 
are a direct appeal to a man’s baser 
part and the betrayal of a trust. 

You are the light-bearers, men of 
the Press. Don’t burlesque man; lead 
him. You have the words. You have 
the truth. Lead not the child of God 
into darkness. 

—ANN BLYTH in the Eastern 
Montana Register. * 





her to grab a life-jacket. The ship, 
she discovered, had struck a gigan- 
tic iceberg. She tottered about. 
Then the word spread: “ She’s 
smking!” The unsinkable Titanic? 
Impossible. 

Margaret rushed into her cabin 
and put on more clothes, then 
grabbed a life-jacket. She ran along 
the deck, but soon found she was 
going the wrong way. The boats 
were behind her. 

A radio operator directed her to 
the boats and told her that she would 
be rescued in two hours, and that 
the Titamic was expected to remain 
afloat for at least twenty-four hours. 


But distress rockets hurtling sky- 
wards told Margaret that danger 
was nearer. 

At last she saw a lifeboat and ran 
towards it. A steward shoved a num- 
ber of men aside and helped her 
aboard. The stewards were shout- 
ing: “ Women and children only,” 
while paling men stood by, many of 
them crying openly. 

The lifeboat became overcrowded. 
A steward said some of the men in 
it would have to get out, as a 
limited number of men were allotted 
to each boat. Two men stood up 
immediately and left; their wives, 
who would not leave them, followed. 
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After what seemed an eternity 
the boat swung over the side and 
flopped into the water alongside the 
ship. There it lay motionless, low in 
the icy-cold water. As the thirty-two 
raised their heads they could only 
see above them the sinister out- 
curve of the ship’s side, and it 
seemed to be pressing down on the 
little lifeboat like a giant hammer. 

That was when the sailor began 
to roar for a knife. John’s penknife! 
Margaret groped in her dress 
pocket. Quickly and tenderly her 
penknife was passed along to the 
sailor. The fastening ropes were 
slashed; the oars were quickly 
spread out like wings and the life- 
boat was rowed away from the side 
of the ship. 

Everywhere in the water men 
and even women were crying for 
help. A last shriek, followed by a 
gurgle, and another life perished. 
Margaret could see that not all of 
the boats got away safely. More 
cries, more muffled gurgles, then 
silence. 

Suddenly the cold water entered 
the liner’s boiler-rooms and two 
terrible explosions followed. As 





Hard to Swallow! 


Margaret watched all she could re- 
member was the sound of the ship 
going down, and the agonising 
shrieks of the men and women still 
on board. Then the Titanic slid 
beneath the water and all became 
dark. 

At 6 a.m., the rescue ship Car- 
pathia sighted the lifeboat and 
picked up its weary survivors. In all, 
1,513 of the 2,224 aboard the un- 
sinkable liner, with her double- 
bottom and elaborate system of 
water-tight compartments, had 
perished. 

As Margaret was disembarking 
from the Carpathia the sailor who 
had manned the lifeboat handed her 
the lifeboat’s pennant, a red flag 
with a white star on it. He told her 
to keep it as a souvenir, because, as 
he said, her little penknife, in cut- 
ting the ropes that secured the oars, 
had saved the people in the life- 
boat. 

Today Margaret, now Mrs. J. J. 
O’Neill, is a happy housewife in 
Jersey City, and among her most 
treasured possessions are a passage 
ticket on the Titanic, the lifeboat’s 
pennant—and John’s penknife. 
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MAN asked a sword-swallower to demonstrate his art, 
whereupon the fellow swallowed some pins and needles. 
“But,” protested the man, “they aren’t swords—they’re 


pins and needles.” 


“TI know. But I’m on a diet.” 


"THERE was a time when a fool and his money were soon 
parted. Now ‘it happens to everybody. 


( 
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TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 








Kilkenny’s do-it-yourself village has set 
a headline for the rest of the country 





So They 
Rolled Up 
Their Sleeves 


A PAT ON THE BACK FOR IRELAND'S 
do-it-yourself _ village: New- 
market. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
the villagers have been fighting for a 
domestic water supply. But New- 
market is a very small village, and it 
stood low in the County Council’s 
priority list of things-to-be-done. 

Then, last summer, the school 
eacher, Christopher Twomey, got 
ed up with waiting. “Why not 
install a water system ourselves?” he 
dem inded. 

A committee was formed, and 
local people subscribed £250. Then 
1 water diviner pointed out a likely 
pot only a few yards from the 
school. The Newmarket men _ bor- 
rowed an artesian boring unit from 

council—and rolled up their 
sleeves. 

Now the school, and four private 
10uses, have running water laid on, 
and a tap has been installed in the 
village. The work was done by 
voluntary labour, and the fittings— 
pumping plant and pipes—came out 
ft the £250. 

The running cost is shared by the 
four private consumers, who pay for 
the electricity consumed by the 


1 


pumping plant. Ten more house- 
holders are thinking of joining the 
scheme. 

—Pictorial. 


Kerry 
A NEW TOPICAL EXHIBITION IN 
London tells the story of explor- 
ation and scientific activity in the 
Antarctic. The attractions include 
figures of Scott and Shackleton, lent 
by Madame ‘Tussaud’s. There is one 
of the actual sledges used by Scott 
and his companion, Tom Crean of 
Annascaul. 

Crean went with Scott in the Dis- 
covery in 1901-4, and was with him 
again in the Terra Nova in 1910, and 
was among the few who eight months 
later found Scott, with Wilson and 
Bowers, dead in their tent, 750 miles 
on their homeward journey from the 
Pole, with only another eleven miles 
between them and the next depot. 

Crean sailed again with Shackleton 
in 1914, and, marooned on an ice 
floe, saw the Endurance rear up her 
stern before the ice closed on her 
for ever. 

—Cork Examiner. 


Down 

E SCOTT RELICS, DISCOVERED BY 

the Hillary expedition near Cape 
Crozier, recall the name of Captain 
Rawdon Moira Crozier, R.N., F.R.S., 
of Banbridge. The explorer’s name 
is written on a rocky headland in the 
coldest cf the Antarctic’s icy regions. 

It was on May 19, 1845, that the 
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Erebus and Terror sailed out of the 
Thames in search of the long 
dreamed of North-West Passage, 
with Sir John Franklin in com- 
mand and Capt. Crozier second-in- 
command. Later it was ascertained 
by a paper deposited under a cairn 
of stones, that Franklin died aboard 
the Erebus on June 11, 1847, and 


that Crozier had succeeded him in. 


chief command. 


In his last desperate struggle 
against ice and starvation, Crozier 
led his officers and men to Back’s 


Fish River and the coast of America. 
Thus, it is acknowledged that to Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Crozier 
is due priority of discovery of the 
North-West Passage, that last link to 
forge which they sacrificed their 
lives 

In his search afterwards for the 
missing officers and men, Captain 
McClintock discovered several relics 
of the Franklin expedition, including 
a Bible, a New Testament, a Prayer 
Book, a copy of The Vicar of Wake- 
field and a spoon bearing Crozier’s 
family crest, with the inscription :— 
Diligentia fortunae Matrix (“ Per- 
severance is the mother of success”), 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


Laois 

WILD, BLACK-AND-WHITE FRIESIAN 

cow which had eluded attempts 
to capture it during the past ten 
years was caught at Kinnity Moun- 
tain, near Clonaslee. 

The cow, which allowed no human 
to come nearer than hailing distance, 
broke loose ten years ago from its 
owner. Numerous attempts 10 cap- 
ture it, made by parties with dogs, 
and by individuals, failed. 


The cow fed on the rank grass 
and vegetation on the mountainside, 
became nimble and _= sure-footed. 
Attempts to coax it from the moun- 
tain to join a herd of cattle failed. 

Mr. Jack Gorman, a_farmer- 
butcher, of Clonaslee village, snared 
the cow, as one would a rabbit, after 
he had bought it from the owner. 

He said: “She went wild and 
never could be caught, and she had 
thousands of acres all to herself. I 
knew that if she was cornered she 
would kill you.” 

He noted that the cow had worn 
a path through a small ash grove, 
and decided that this was the spot 
in which to capture her. 

He set snares of heavy bull-wire 
between two trees. The men drove 
the cow in the direction of the grove, 
where it entered the trap. 

It was immediately secured and 
given an injection by a veterinary 
surgeon to save it from injury, before 


being removed to Mr. Gorman’s 
farm at Derrylamogue, Mount- 
mellick. 

—Evening Mail. 
Cork 


AGNES Mary CLARKE (1842-1907) 

was born in Skibbereen. Her 
father was a bank manager. When 
she was fifteen she thought there was 
need for a history of astronomy in 
English, and began to write one 
herself. 

Agnes left for Italy, at the age of 
twenty-five, with her elder sister, 
Ellen Mary. At Florence she wrote 
her Copernicus In Italy, which made 
her name. For the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica she was 
commissioned to do the articles on 
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Brahe, Flamsteed, Galileo, Halley, 
Humboldt, Huygens, Kepler, Mayer 
and others. 

In 1885, was first published her 
often-reprinted A History of 
Astronomy in the Nineteenth 
Century. In 1888, she finished her 


last article for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, five pages on_ the 
“ Zodiac.” She published The 


System of the Stars (1890), and, in 
1892, was awarded the Actonian 
prize by the Royal Institute. In the 
same year she published Famnliay 
Studies in Homer. : 

In 1895, she published The 
Herschels and Modern Astronomy 
and was responsible for the bulk of 
The Concise Knowledge of Astro- 
nomy (1898). In 1903 she was elected 
an honorary member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and published 
her Problems in Astrophysics. 

Her last book was Modern 
Cosmogonies (1906), and her last 
ticle, on Astronomy, appeared in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I 
1907). 

—Ulster Herald. 


/ 


Antrim 
[N 1649 MOST OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

M.P.s in England were barred 
from the House of Commons. Their 
banning was followed by the execu- 
tion of Charles I and the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

On February 15, 1649, the Belfast 
Presbytery, which had a_ strong 
leaning towards the Royalist cause, 
drew up a statement entitled “A 
Necessary Representation of Present 
Events and Imminent Danger to 
Religion, Laws and Liberties arising 
from the Late and Present Practice 
of the Sectarian Party in England 
and their Abettors.” 

This document called forth the 
wrath of John Milton. “ That un- 


christian synagogue at Belfast,” he 


wrote. “That barbarous nook of 
Ireland.” “ Those egregious Liars 
and Impostors.” “Those Insolent 


Upstarts.” “ Those thieves and Red- 
shanks.” “ Those blockish Presbyters 
of Clanaboy.” 

The Belfast Presbytery 
daunted by the poet’s anger. 


—Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 


were un- 





Exit St. Christopher! 


| HAvE long ceased to be amazed by the stories I hear 


} 


that land of gadgetry—the U.S.A. 

I am told that St. Christopher plaques for motorists are 
being made of translucent plastic, which lights up when the 
car attains a speed of sixty-six miles an hour. Simultaneously 


a recorded voice says: 
now!” 


“O.K., brother—you’re on your own 


—L1amM RIORDAN in the Irtsh Catholic. 


H4?rrness is a stopping-place between too much and too 


little. 








Peter Tait’s brainwave 
revolutionised the clothing industry 


The First 
Suits off 
the Peg 








the 
Confederate Army in the 


Uniforms worn by 


American Civil War were 
made in Limerick! 


PAN COLLINS 


peter Tait was a Scot who 
I came to Limerick when a boy 

to work in the drapery busi- 
ness. By the time the Great Famine 
swept over the country, he was a 
man of consequence in commercial 
life. 

A shrewd businessman, he had 
a compassionate heart. These two 
qualities were to affect the futures 
ef millions of workers all over the 
world, although all he had in mind 
then was the relief of thousands of 
countryside survivors of the Famine 
who crowded into Limerick looking 
for work. They had no skills which 
could be put to gainful use. 

Limerick was a garrison town. 
Up till that time the uniforms for 
armies all over the world were 
hand-tailored, usually in the towns 
where regiments were stationed. 
There was great variation in price 
and quality, and Tait began to 
think of those uniforms in relation 
to the sewing-machine recently 
patented by Barthelemy Thimmo- 
nier in Paris, and the new machines 


being perfected in America by 
Walter Hunt, Elias Howe and Isaac 
Singer. 

Why not, he thought, make Army 
clothing in standard sizes on a con- 
tract basis? Why not use these fast, 
new sewing-machines that needed 
less skill to operate than a tailor 
must have? Why not train unskilled 
workers to do one or two simple 
operations all the time, instead of 
having them spend years learning 
every operation in the making of a 
suit? 

The single answer to these ques- 
tions was the first factory in the 
world to make ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. 

The garment industry was not 
born overnight, of course. Tait’s 
factory was a small premises in a 
side street filled with workers learn- 
ing how to operate the sewing- 
machine. Orders had yet to be 
wheedled out of the British War 
Office. 

Through the good offices of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Tait 


Condensed from the Connacht Tribune 


THE FIRST SUITS OFF THE PEG 


gained the car of the War Office, 
and after much discussion he signed 
2 contract to supply army uniforms 
to the Central Depot in London, 
whence the whole British Army 
was to be supplied. 

With this huge order, he took 
over a disused military barracks in 
Lord Edward Street, Limerick, and 
expanded the factory, building a 
main hall big enough to accommo- 
date 1,500 workers under what was 
then the largest single-span roof in 
these islands. 

In the new factory he took on 
hundreds of extra workers and 
ipplied, for the first time in history, 
a system of minute subdivisicn of 
operations in the manufactvre of 
clothing. He installed the first 
power-driven sewing-machines in 
Europe. 

To the people of Limerick, Tait’s 
factory brought steady jcbs and 
better living conditions. 

Interest in Tait and his mass- 
production methods spread abroad, 
and soon British and Continental 
manufacturers were travelling to 
Limerick to see for themselves. 
They took back with them thirty of 
his now skilled technicians and 
applied the same methods in their 
own factories. 

He kept on installing new 
machines. To the steam-powered 
sewing-machines were added huge 
steam-driven knives that could cut 
out many thicknesses of cloth all at 
As each step in production 
was speeded up, a new invention 
was ready to carry out the next 
in the work faster, more 
economically than before. 

By the time the Crimean War 
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PETER TAIT was elected Mayor 

of Limerick three times. The 

Clock Tower was erected in his 

lifetime. with an_ inscription 

which reads: “ Erected by public 
subscription to Mr. Peter Tait, 
in appreciation of his enterprise 
and usefulness as an employer of 

a large number of the working 

classes, and of his liberality and 

benevolence as a citizen.” 

A knighthood was also con- 
ferred on him, and the one-time 
counter hand of the local Can- 
nock’s Drapery Warehouse who 
gave the world one of its 
greatest industries became Sir 
Peter Tait, Founder of the 
Garment Trade 

—Pan Collins 
t )apnbuiweatabaiaiudaiatatsinsategaieiadxistebal | 
broke out he had not only the first, 
but now the largest ready-made 
Army clothing factory in the wor!d. 
Production soared. 

When the war ended, the pro- 
duction capacty of the factory was 
far greater than the needs of the 
British Army, so Tait began to look 
around for more business. He found 
it in the United States. 

The Civil War made him into a 
blockade-runner. He bought three 
ships and ran them into Charleston 
Harbour loaded to the gunwales 
with Limerick-made uniforms and 
supplies for the Confederate Army. 

In 1892, the factory accepted 
contracts for civilian clothes, and 
one of the first civilian suits to come 
off the machines was presented to 
Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley when 
he visited the plant that year. 

The factory went on from strength 
to strength. It found bvsiness w'th 
the British Army, Navy and Police 
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forces, and won contracts against 
fierce competition from England 
and the Continent in the most 
remote corners of the world. 

It supplied uniforms to the Greek 
Army in the Turco-Greek War, to 
the British, American and Austra- 
lian forces in the First World War. 
And when Ireland won a measure of 
independence, it received a contract 
for £40,000 worth of Free State 
Army uniforms. It also designed 
and made the new uniforms for the 
Civic Guards. 


Slow Motion? 


During World War Two, 80 per 
cent. of the factory’s production 
was in military and civil uniforms. 
Although the clothes and even the 
name have changed, the factory is 
still in spirit Peter Tait’s. The same 
buildings are still used but with 
electricity instead of steam and gas. 

The system pioneered by Tait is 
still basically the same all over the 
world today, although manufactur- 
ing to contract, as he did, is not like 
manufacturing for the retail trade 
as we know it. 


CAMERAMAN, working for the documentary department of 
a film company, met an old farmer in town and said: 
“Tve just been taking some moving pictures of life out on 


your farm.” 


“Did you catch any of my men in motion?” asked the 


old farmer curiously. 
“ Sure, I did.” 


The farmer shook his head reflectively. “ Science is a won- 


derful thing,” he said. 


Have You Noticed? 


—Irish Film Quarterly. 


RARELY do you see a man carrying a brief case who walks 


slowly. 


Awake Unto Me! 


J] whatever state the brain may be, it is always wrong to use 
sudden noises to arouse a sleeper. 
A gentle or rough shake with the hand is always a safe and 


better means; or the application of burnt feather or hartshorn 
to the nostrils may be adopted where the sleep is particularly 
heavy. But shouting in the ear should never on any account 
be resorted to, except in cases of coma or apoplexy. 

—Irish provincial paper (1857). 
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“ Darling, you made it!” 
shrieked the delighted 
girl. But she didn’t ! 


What Silly 
Bets They 
Made! 


DAVE STANWICK 


[ \agutndndugndat a} agai ninpntnpngntn(niepe( nent ad | 


r{.HE incredible things some 
| will do to win a bet 
have to be seen to be believed. 

A world-renowned trick cyclist, 
an Irishman named Shields, almost 
broke his neck when he attempted 
to ride an ancient penny-farthing 
bicycle down a ladder which was 
propped up against a very high win- 
dow. He lost his bet. 

Samuel Dixon, a famous tight- 
rope walker, tried an equally dan- 
gerous stunt for a small side stake— 
and lived to collect. He succeeded 
in lying down on a wire stretched 
across Niagara Falls. 

Then, of course, we have the 
crazy individual who walked up to 
Joe Louis—when he was heavy- 
weight champion of the world— 
and punched him on the nose, 
simply because someone had bet 
him a couple of bucks that he would 
never live to tell the tale. The 
champion had the decency and self- 








control to turn the other cheek. 
Another lunatic in France set out 
to push a peanut with his nose for 
100 miles. He succeeded in accom- 
plishing this feat, but he is now 
known to all and sundry as “ No 
Nose Pierre.” 

Hundreds of people have sat on 
top of flagpoles to win bets, but it 
was left to a flighty young miss in 
Chicago to put up the most original 
stake. She dared her suitor to stay 
up a pole for two weeks. If he suc- 
ceeded she would marry him. He 
stuck it out manfully through rain, 
wind and cold, and finally descended 
after a fortnight looking more dead 
than alive. 

“ Darling, you made it!” the girl 
shrieked, flinging herself into his 
arms for the benefit of the photo- 
graphers and newsreel cameramen 
who were present. “We can get 
married right away!” 

“TI wouldn’t marry you if you 
were the last girl on earth!” he 
snapped, fending her off. “ I've had 
time to think things over during the 
past two weeks, and I’ve come to 
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the conclusion that you’re nothing 
but an empty-headed little idiot!” 

Away back in 1900 a Dutchman 
named Van Der Bosch accepted a 
wager which entailed walking all the 
way from Amsterdam to Paris on 
stilts. It was stipulated that he must 
not remove the stilts at any time 
throughout the journey. This made 
it extremely awkward for him when 
he stopped to eat. People on ladders 
had to hand up the food to him. 

His greatest problem was that of 
sleep. He tried propping himself 
against the sides of barns and so 
forth, but he tended to topple over. 
He solved the difficulty by lying 
down on the roofs of cottages at 
night, his legs and. stilts dangling 
over the side. A rough trip, but 
Van Der Bosch made it. 

Captain Machell, an English 
sportsman, has won many thousands 
of pounds by wagering that he can 
leap onto any narrow mantelpiece 
anywhere and stay there. 

Quite a number of people have 
pushed wheel-barrows for incredible 
distances in order to win a bet. 
Others have progressed on their 
hands for hundreds of miles, as was 
the case recently in France. From 
time to time one reads of men and 


How to get rid of them 


women eating their way through 
mountains of food because of a 
wager. 

In Crowborough, Sussex, not 
long ago, Mr. Charles Macey set 
out to walk backwards to Lewes, 
some fifteen miles away. He hoped 
to win a wager and establish a 
record at the same time. Unfortun- 
ately athletics authorities do not 
recognise freak attempts of this 
nature. 

Mr. Macey, it appears, is con- 
stantly accepting challenges of some 
sort or other. In 1938 he played a 
marathon game of golf, going 
twelve times round the course—a 
total of 216 holes in 949 strokes— 
in order to win a bet. 

A well-known = singer once 
attempted to play a round of golf 
attired in a suit of armour. He col- 
lapsed half-way round the course. 

What must be regarded as the 
prize wager of all time took place 
in Germany before the war; two 
beefy Hitler Youths set out to see 
who could first slap the other silly. 
It seems they were equally matched, 
and they wound up on their backs, 
kicking their stupid fat legs in the 
air. 


GOOD many concerns have learned the value of using a 

specific chair for unwelcome guests. An ordinary office 
chair can be made most uncomfortable—for prolonged visits 
—by cutting an inch or so off the front legs. The caller slips 
forward. A set of muscles gets tired—though the visitor does 
not know why he is uncomfortable. 


—Irish Weekly. 


Tr a man could have half his wishes he would dovble his 


troubles. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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Balladmakers sing of the heartbreak and 
humour of the centuries 


Heroes, 
Rakes and: 


Love-Lorn 
Viaidens 


MICHEAL 6 hAODHA 


AT fair or market, at hurling 
Alo Or race-meeting, you 
can still meet the balladsinger 
—the last of a long line of wander- 
ing minstrels and troubadours. 
He may be dressed in tatters; he 
may have the whine of the beggar in 
his words, as he goes around with 
the hat; but when he sings—in a 
voice which must reach the four 
corners of the square or market- 
place and the snugs of the public- 
houses—there is something of the 
pride of his ancient craft in the 
swing and vigour of the words and 
air: 


1 am a wand’ring minstrel man 
And Love my only theme; 
Ive strayed beside ‘he pleasant 
Bann 
And eke the Shannon's stream; 
I've piped and played to wife and 
- maid 





By Barrow, Suir and Nore, 
But never met a maiden yet 
Like Brideen Ban mo stor. 


He carries a sheaf of ballads— 
red, yellow and green sheets—and 
the colours are often his only way 
of identifying his broadsheets; for 
literacy has never been any great 
asset to the balladsinger or the 
balladmaker. His palmy days ended 
with the advent of the halfpenny 
newspaper and the spread of Eng- 
lish through the national schools. 

For centuries, the balladmakers 
had been, like Hamlet’s players, 
“the abstract and brief chroniclers 
of the time ”. Newspapers and radio 
have ended their function as pur- 
veyors of news and recorders of 
notable events; but their art, how- 
ever, was not as utilitarian and 
ephemeral as the journalism which 
superseded it. 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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For there is poetry in the ballads 
—tne poetry of the people—wedded 
to a traditional music which has 
been handed down for centuries 
with surprising fidelity, until, in 
recent times, it attracted the atten- 
tion of musicologists and is now 
being set down in musical notation. 


Moreover, there is a grand 
humour and quaintness of expres- 
sion in many of these old songs, 
especially in those which are 
termed “ Come-all ye’s” from such 
traditional openings as “ Come All 
Ye Airy Bachelors”; “Come All 
Ye Blooming Country Lads”; 
“Come All Ye Tender, Christians ”’; 
“Come All Ye Gallant Poachers ”. 

Another favourite opening to the 
ballad was “As I Roved Out—” 
which gave the balladmaker an 
opportunity of fixing the place, date 
or season of the event for com- 
memoration : 


As I roved out thro’ Galway town 
to seek for recreation 

On the seventeenth of August my 
mind was elevated. 
There were multitudes assembled 
with their tickets at the station 
My eyes began to dazzle and they 
goin’ to the races 

Agus faim aris an cridsgin is biodh 
sé lan 

There were half a million people 
there of all denominations 

The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew and Presbyterian, 

There was yet no animosity no 
matter what persuasion 

But fdilte and hospitality inducing 
fresh acquaintance 

Agus faim aris an critisgin is biodh 
sé lan. 


The best ballads which stil] sur- 
vive in the memory of the people 
or on faded broadsheets preserve a 
memory in song and rhyme of every 
notable happening, colourful per- 
sonality and deeply-felt emotion of 
the past three centuries. There is a 
human stir in these with their long 
procession of brave but ill-fated 
patriots, love-lorn maidens, ramb- 
ling rakes, sporting squireens and 
wild colonial boys. 

The balladmakers have picked 
the coloured threads from the loom 
of history and have woven a crios of 
remembrance for every man or 
woman, rich or poor, saint or sinner, 
patriot or traitor, whose jostle with 
life has stirred the imagination of 
the people: 


The struggle is over, the boys are 
defeated, 

Old Ireland’s surrounded with sad- 
ness and gloom; 

We were defeated and shamefully 
treated 

And I, Robert Emmet, awaiting my 
doom. 

Bold Robert Emmet, the darlin’ of 
Erin, 

Bold Robert Emmet will die with a 
smile, 

Farewell companions both loyal 
and darin’ 

I'll lay down my life for the Emerald 
Isle, 


Padraic Colum’s haunting She 
Moved Thro’ the Fair is based on 
a fragment of an old ballad that 
must have been as delicate as bog- 
cotton. Yeats’s Down By the Sally 
Gardens is also a new version of an 
older ballad. 
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But there are also gnarled and 
knotty staves as tough and unculti- 
vated as a blackthorn stick. Many 
of them are broiling torrents of in- 
vective and malediction, for the 
balladmaker remembered that in 
peasant communities the poet is 
often feared for his satires when he 
is not admired for his gifts. 

An old ballad is often as valuable 
as an old sword or ornament dug 
up in a bog; it may be rusty or 
eaten with slow acids, but it is still 
vibrant with old pieties. 

All the heartbreak and defiant 
pride of centuries of Irish history 
seems concentrated in the lines 
which tell of how Shaun O’Dwyer 
and his men left Ireland with the 
Wild Geese for Spain after the de- 
feat at Aughrim. The brag and the 
bravado are in the opening, but we 
hear the heartbreak in the last two 
lonely lines: 


After Aughrim’s great disaster 

When our foe in sooth was master 

It was you plunged in and swam 

The Shannon’s boiling flood, 

And through Slieve Bloom’s dark 
passes 

You led your gallowglasses, 

Although the hungry Saxon-wolves 

Were howling for our blood. 


With our spears and swords we 
gored them 

As through flood and light we bore 
them, 

Sull Shaun O’Dwyer a’ Gleanna, 

We were worsted in the game. 


Ballads and balladmakers have 
gone with our across the 
world. Very often the ballads return 


to us, in a new guise, at hit numbers 
—The Bard of Armagh as The 
Homing Waltz, or Pilibin na 
gCuach as The Boston Burglar. 
But we have got much of real 
worth in return, and the work of 
Alan Lomax, Cecil Sharp and Carl 
Sandburgh has focussed attention 
on Ireland’s contribution to Ameri- 
can Folksong. Many of the songs 
in the best American collections are 
clearly of Irish origin. Here is a 
gaunt little drama of Famine times 
in Ireland which was collected in 
the Appalachian Mountains: 
Give me three grains of 
mother, 
Only three grains of corn, 
"Twill keep what little life I have 
Till the coming of the morn. 


corn, 


I dreamed of bread in my sleep, 
mother, 

The sight was heaven to see. 

I woke with an eager and famished 
lip 

But you had no bread for me. 

Oh what old Ireland done, 
mother, 

Oh what has old Ireland done, 

That the world looks on and sees 
them starve 

Perishing one by one ? 


has 


No nation can afford to ignore 
its ballads. They are the quarries 
from which the granite of poetry is 
hewn, to be chiselled and polished 
by an artificer like Yeats, Higgins 
or Colum. Some day these may 
form the basis for a great ballad 


The ballad will survive and con- 
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tinue to be sung, for our people are 
quick to respond to the ballad- 
maker’s art—even to those new 
ballads which are being hammered 
out in the more remote parts. 
Many of these deal with the 
prowess of hurlers and footballers, 


but ballads in praise of the unfet- 
tered life of our tinker tribes have 
become the vogue in literary circles 

But emigration, it would seem, 
still remains the great theme for the 
balladmaker—and the great problem 
for our leaders. 


Ce —— 





Emigration to the Moon ? ir 
Mk. Rosert Cores of New York is selling deeds to acre 0 
plots on the moon. He charges a dollar a time and Li 
already he has had 4,500 buyers. eat 
The land offered is in the Copernicus area of the north- ow 
east quadrant of the moon. For his dollar the purchaser 
reserves: A general quit-claim to an acre of good crater and 
bottom-land, the buyer receiving the fishing and winter f 
sports rights. A brochure describing the wonders of the + dele 
moon and a map showing the purchaser how he can see his tl 
land through a powerful telescope. B 
Of course, this is all absurd, for it is the end of the th 
rainbow for sale. But gold is real, the moon an imponder- m 
able, and I do not see why credulous people should be ru 
unduly protected from their innocence. N 
And vet, you know, it might all be true. I heard that Sir th 
Harold Spencer Jones, the Astronomer Royal and head of and 








Greenwich Observatory, gave an interview in which he the 
said: “Of course we must emigrate to the moon. The it tl 
world is over-populated and there is nothing else for us to * chai 
do.” F 
—Pavut Hort in Tatler. cor 

my 

NOTICE on office door: “Gone for cocktail. Back in two the 
shakes.” take 
othe 

IERE were over 400 competitors for a prize offered by a in 
magazine for the longest twelve-word telegram. The fol- take 
lowing, which was accepted for transmission at a small cost, D 
was the winning entry: “Administrator General’s Counter- Dart: 
revolutionary intercommunications uncircumstantiated. Quar- engi: 
termaster General’s disproportionableness characteristically usua 
contradistinguished unconstitutionalists incomprehensibilities.” * hung 

—Camitas. 








What a predicament! 


The Toothless Gourmet 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


N an enormous mass of printed 
[ but almost every aspect of eat- 

ing has been dealt with. We 
know what the Romans ate, what 
Louis XIV ate, what the Chinese 
eat. We know how to grow fat and 
how to get thin. We know what 
foods will fan the flames of love, 
and what will cool the ardour; what 

good for children and what is 
delectable (and probably bad) for 
the adult man. 

But nobody has ever written a 
thoughtful piece about the ideal 
menu for a man (or woman) who is 
running in a new set of false teeth. 

Now, it is ridiculous to overlook 
this painful hiatus between nature 
and artifice. There comes a tide in 
the affairs of gourmets which, taken 
at the ebb, leads on to the dentist’s 
chair. 

False teeth, like a wig or a good 
corset, are very often an optical 
improvement on nature but, like 
the scaffolding and the toupée, they 
take a bit of getting used to. In 
other words, they have to be run 
in. And the running-in time can 
take anything up to six months. 

During that six months, all other 
parts of the human combustion 
engine are working away with their 
usual efficiency. The pangs of 
hunger still gnaw at the vitals at 


least twice daily, demanding some 
solid substance to fang on. But 
what? 

In the ordinary way, food enters 
the mouth where an efficient set of 
champers seize upon it and grind 
it down to extract the flavour and 
the juice. By the time it is dismissed 
into the gullet all the sensual 
pleasure to be got from a particular 
bite has been enjoyed. 

But there are other bites to fol- 
low. That is the wonderful thing 
about a good dinner. It goes on 
mounting in excellence until a 
veritable tiara of pleasure has been 
reached. Then the cigar and the 
relaxed ease of satiety. That was in 
the good old days before you 
graduated to the false teeth. 

The whole painful subject was 
brought home to me the .other 
morning when I walked around the 
garden and came upon my friend 
Sean, who was leaning across the 
wall with glazed eyes and a 
drunken leer on his face. 

“ Hello,” I said. 

“ Hello,” he replied, focussing 
his eyes with some difficulty. 

“You look very peculiar. Surely 
you couldn’t have been drinking at 
this hour of the morning?” 

“I’m as drunk as a lord. I had 
four bottles of stout for my break- 


Condensed from Creation 
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fast. Nothing to eat for two days.” 

“ But why? I never knew you to 
drink stout for breakfast.” 

“ Can’t eat a bite. Got four teeth 
out and one of those plates in. If I 
chew on one side it comes down at 
the other side.” He stretched his 
lips and see-sawed the new teeth in 
his mouth. “See what I mean. 
These dentists are no good. They 
should be able to put in teeth with 
independent suspension.” 

He removed the plate with the 
four scattered teeth on it and offered 
it to me for inspection. 

“ Sisth poundth ten shingth,” he 
lisped through the gaps. 

He returned the plate to his 
mouth. “ They’re a terrible pack of 
hooks those dentist fellows. But 
what do I care what he charges? 
I'll never pay him anyway.” 

I brought him across and fed 
him: an omelette, some bread-and- 
butter with the crusts removed, and 
some coffee. He spent the rest of 
the morning clicking his teeth from 
side to side and smiling at himself 
in the mirror. 

Some people can’t talk without 
their false teeth, and there are other 
people who can’t talk with them. I 
once knew a man who did a lot of 
broadcasting. The sight of the 
microphone always made him un- 
easy and it caused the false teeth to 
rattle in his head. (They were 
probably a bit on the loose side 
anyway.) 

When he got nervous he was in- 
clined to champ on them, and the 
microphone had a trick of picking 
up the noise and reproducing some- 
thing like the continuous plop- 
plop of water dripping into a tin 


can. This gave many listeners the 
uncomfortable feeling that their 
roofs were leaking. 

After several complaints from 
wireless-set owners, he got over the 
difficulty by removing the teeth 
and addressing himself to the 
microphone with his bare gums. 
The upper and lower plates with 
their thirty-two perfect teeth lay 
beside him on the table in an eager, 
admiring grin. Somehow, you 
couldn’t help feeling that if they 
had been connected to a tail it 
would, most certainly, have been 
wagging on hearing the master’s 
voice. 

But false teeth have many uses 
besides acting as silent comforters 
to nervous broadcasters. They can 
make you the success of the party. 
Here is an interesting letter written 
by a wife to a Miss Lonelyhearts 
column: “ My problem is my hus- 
band. He wears false teeth—uppers 
and lowers—and he thinks it 1s 
really funny to take them out at 
parties and use them as castanets.” 

And there is the story of the 
diplomatic party at Canberra when 
sixty-four unmatched sets of teeth 
were picked up out of the shrub- 
bery next day. 

As a learner the toothless gour- 
met must keep in the lower gears. 
No steaks, no reckless bites at Eve's 
apple, no toast, no nuts, no 
unanchoring toffee, no roast meats 
Everything that is chewable is non- 
youable. That leaves you with 
caviar, fish (but not smoked 
salmon), foie gras, pigs’ feet, tripe 
and onions, mousse of this-and- 
that. 

Oystérs: I don’t know, It depends 
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on whether you chew and swallow 
or just chew. I chew and swallow, 
but that is a matter of opinion. 
Asparagus is absolutely fine. It is a 
sucking job, and sucking is your 
very best bet. And lots of good 
soup—turtle for preference—but 
any soup will descend without pain. 

After the first thousand miles you 
could risk a pheasant, a wild duck, 
smoked salmon, almost all vege- 


tables except raw celery, cheese and 
(if you are an apt pupil) I might 
allow you a biscuit. Chicken is fine. 
So are prawns and pastas. Whole- 
meal bread is tricky but permissible. 
Nuts are still a gamble. 

After fifteen-hundred miles you 
have qualified for a denture 
diploma. Buy a copy of Larousse 
Gastronomique and gnaw your way 
through it. 


So 


Irish Founder of Sydney 
(COLONEL Davip Co uns, Laois-born Judge- a ate of New 
South Wales, who sailed with Governor Phillip to Botany 
Bay, helped to found the cities of Sydney and Hobart. He 
became Governor of Tasmania. In 1803 he led an expedition 
to Victoria to found a new colony but, finding the country 
unsuitable for settlement, he abandoned the territory, where 
Melbourne now stands, in favour of another settlement in 
Tasmania. 

Of the 28,900 Irish emigrants who entered Australia in 
1853 and 1854 most of them settled in Victoria, where many 
towns and villages bear familiar Irish place names. 

—GERARD MaGuirE in the Jnsh News. 


Getting to Rock-bottom 

[F a child won’t obey God, what chance has a government 
department? If a child won’t keep the Ten Commandments, 

what chance is there of his keeping a thousand? 

They speak of a life-adjustment policy in education. How 
can we learn why we are here and where we are going? There 
is only one subject that can teach that—Religion. 

—BisHop JoHN Murpuy (U.S.A.). 


Dry Cleaning 
[Tz Pat did not like soap and water. One day his mother 
was trying to reason with him. “ Surely you want to be a 
clean littke boy, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” agreed Pat tearfully, “ but why can’t you just dust 
me the way you do the piano?” 
—Redemptonst Record. 








Soft soap was Black 


Jack’s main ingredient 


The Rector 
and the 


Total Terror 





CANON FRANCIS M. MOERAN 


WAS appointed as Rector to the 
[ Ba of Loughgall, outside 

Armagh, where my wife and I 
spent ten very happy years. 

The countryside was densely 
populated with farmers, who con- 
centrated on fruit-growing, and in 
the village nearly everyone was 
empioyed in some capacity on the 
Manor Estate. The big house em- 
ployed three or four maids, and 
outside there were a coachman and 
groom, a gamekeeper, a head gar- 
dener with four or five assistants, 
an estate carpenter, a steward for 
the farm, with six or seven men 
under him. They were paid a good 
wage and had comfortable houses, 
at either a small rent or none at all. 

The village was a model one, 
embosomed in trees, with a coffee 
tavern—no pub—and a first-rate 
school, and _ the _ three-storied, 
twenty-two-roomed rectory stood 
at the end of the village overlooking 
the lake. 

In early spring the hedges were a 


sight, as they were planted with 
damson trees, and later on the 
country for many miles around was 
a sea of apple blossom, and worth 
going a long distance to see. 

In one part of the district they 
went in heavily for strawberries, 
and lucky was the man who had an 
acre or two of them, and a “ long, 
young family ” who could do all the 
picking without wages. 

Strawberries in those days were 
twopence a punnet, and anyone who 
got threepence was lucky indeed 
Special trains for Belfast were 
always run during the fruit season, 
and buyers came from as far as 
Holland to purchase in bulk. 

It was wonderful how well the 
farm labourer managed sixty years 
ago. Pay was six shillings a week, 
with a cottage and garden and a 
good many odds and ends from the 
farmer employing him. 

The standard food was, of course, 
potatoes. A huge pot was hung on 
an iron arm over the fire, and when 


Condensed from The Good Fight—Memoirs. Completed by Mrs. Dorothy 
Edminson, 1 Crosthwaite Terrace, Dun Laoghaire, Dublin. 5s. 
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MY TEETH CHATTERED 
I WAS walking down the street when suddenly a strange sound 
was heard, and down the road came the first motor-car any one 
of us had seen. What a sight it was. Women screamed for their 
children and fled for refuge into shops, and horses reared fran- 
tically as this horrible, clanking monster rushed past them at the 
incredible speed of fifteen miles an hour. 

A few weeks later my wife and | had a drive in the same car, 
and | never was so scared. We tore along at a dizzy speed, while 
farmers’ horses tried frantically to climb the nearest tree. We 
reached a long, straight stretch of road, and as | looked at the dial 
the hand crept up till it registered twenty-five miles an hour. 

It seemed certain destruction, and | was too terrified to do any- 
thing but hold on for dear life. When we slowed down at last, 
and the driver turned round with a smile to remark, “She went 
well, didn’t she?” | could only say, “ V-v-very well”, while my 
teeth chattered like a pair of castanets. 
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Orr patatetntntnntntndst 
the potatoes were boiled the pot 
was upped over with a wooden lid 
on top till all the water drained out, 
and then swung back over the fire 
to steam. None of your beastly 
peeled potatoes, tasting (and .look- 
ing) like soap, but fat, bursting 
balls of flour, eaten with salt ard 
ilk, and maybe a bit of “ relish’; 
grand food to rear men on, and 
rear men they did. 

A famous dish when people were 
hard up was “ potatoes and point”. 
A cooked red herring was hung 
from the ceiling by a string, and 
the family pointed their potatoes at 
it, just touching it, to get a tiny 
bit of flavour (or “ kitchen” as it 
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was called). 
One day I visited a strapping 
young farmer, with an equally 


strapping wife and thirteen child- 
ren. The kitchen had an earthen 
floor, one table in the window, two 
a and three or four “ creepy 
stools ”’, 

[ said: “Jemmy, I am dying to 
ask you a question.” 


—Canon Francis M. Moeran. 
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“Ask anything you like, your 
Reverence.” 

“ Well, Jemmy, how on earth do 
you and your wife and all the child- 
ren get dinner at the same time?” 

“That’s aisy answered,” said 
Jemmy. “The small wans sits 
round the pritty [potato] basket on 
the floor and the big ones reaches 
across them.” 

A character in the countryside 
was Black Jack, a little, wiry man 
with a tremendous shock of black 
hair. He was as mild as milk until 
he got drink, and then he was, as 
they say in the North, “a total 
terror ”, trying to fight anyone who 
passed. Finally, he tackled the hefty 
sergeant of police and was com- 
mitted to a month’s imprisonment 
in Armagh Gaol. 

The day before his release his 
wife came to me in distress. It was 
shocking weather, and Jack had no 
coat; she was afraid that when he 
came out he would be in a bad state 
to face rain and storm for the five- 
mile walk to Loughgall. 
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I was at the prison gate in my 
trap at 8 o’clock, on a morning of 
fierce hail and sleet. Out came Jack 
in his shirt-sleeves, and he stood 
sheltering in the gate till he sud- 
denly saw me. You should have 
seen the change in his face. 

“Come on, Jack,” I said, “ get 
into this overcoat and I'll take you 
back to the wife.” In Jack got, with 
not a word for some time, and then, 
with a dog-like expression, he said: 
“Your Reverence, ’'m only drunken 

lack Jack, but you’ve helped me 
this morning when I was in sore 
need, and you'll never have five 
minutes’ trouble with me again, as 
long as you live ”—and I hadn’t! 

Jack was familiar with all the 
little secrets of the countryside, and 
he told me many of them. Strangest 
of all was the making of counterfeit 
coins by himself and other men, in 
a tumbledown cottage. They made 
perfectly good pennies, exact re- 
plicas of the genuine article. They 
began the process by taking a 
mould of a new penny in soap. 

On market days in neighbouring 
towns they would bring in a pocket- 
ful of coppers and exchange them 
for silver, to buy goods. They each 
made a profit of about a pound a 
week, which was wealth to men 
whose weekly wage was six shillings. 

Jack had warned his wife, who 
had no idea what he was at, to tell 
him if she saw the “ polis ” hang- 
ing round, and one day she told him 
that they had been watching the 
cottage. 

That night the house was raided 


g 


by the police, but all they found 
were four immocents having a 
friendly game of cards; the law was 
invited to join in. The house and 
men were searched without success. 

The police knew that something 
illicit was going on; I think they 
imagined it was a poteen still, but 
they never found anything, and to 
this day no one except myself knew 
the truth. 

Jack and his friends enjoyed their 
little game hugely; first, because 
they had outwitted the police; 
secondly, because they made a 
little money; and thirdly, because 
they felt there was nothing wrong 
in it, as they put a little more 
copper into the pennies than the 
British Mint did, and, therefore, as 
they said, they “gave the people 
better value.” 

One year my wife and I decided 
to take a month’s holiday, so I 
advertised for a locum tenens. I had 
a reply from a canon in Liverpool 
who, with his wife, came over to 
investigate. Never having been in 
Ireland, they imagined that the con- 
ditions of life here were absolutely 
primitive. 

Their faces were a sight when 
they saw the beautiful rectory and 
grounds, but the climax came when 
my wife took Mrs. Canon around 
the house and introduced our maids 
to her. At that time we had two 
particularly smart-looking girls. 

Afterwards she said to my wife: 
“TI could hardly believe my eyes. I 
thought Irish servants wore red 
petticoats and had bare legs!” 


A Cur on the shoulder indicates there is wood higher up. 
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They may soon whiz into the city on 
a Mayoman’s brainwave 





Monorail 
For Air 
Travellers ? 


AIR PASSENGERS ARRIVING AT Lon- 

don Airport may soon be travel- 
ling to the City terminus in a mono- 
rail train. The long bus journey 
from the airport takes much of the 
gilt off .a speedy air trip, and experts 
have been exploring alternative 
methods of transport, The helicopter 
ervice tried out last year was too 
expensive to operate successfully. 
Now it is thought that passengers 
might be whizzed into the city on an 
overhead monorail and the British 
Transport Commission is inviting 
proposals from engineers. 

Within a few years you may be 
stepping from your jet into a train 
that was laughed at fifty years ago 
when the Castlebar-born inventor, 
Louis Brennan, first suggested it. 

The Americans tested a monorail 
service at Houston, Texas, last year, 
ind now they plan to build a 
thirty-five mile stretch between 
Dallas and Forth Worth. 

Until then the Mayoman’s inven- 
tion had only been tested at two 
places. There was the Listowel- 
Ballybunion railway, opened in 
1888 and sold for scrap in 1924. This 

of the saddle-car type. More 
ful was the nine-mile track 


between Barmen and Elberfeld in the 
Ruhr district of Germany. Opened 
in 1903, this railway is still in ser- 
vice and has never had a mechanical 
breakdown. It is of the suspension 
type, which seems most practical to 
the modern erigineer. 

The Germans are now testing a 
new monorail at Sao Paulo, outside 
Cologne. They plan to run all pub- 
lic transport by monorail by 1963. 

Does this idea offer any solution 
to C.ILE. problems? Estimates of 
cost are very rough at the moment, 
but it is believed that it would cost 
anything up to £1,000,000 a mile to 
build an overhead electric monorail. 
It could, therefore, only be success- 
ful in densely populated areas. Per- 
haps, a five-minute whiz between 
Dun Laoire and Dublin has possi- 
bilities? Railway experts are non- 
committal. They prefer to wait and 
see what happens elsewhere. 


Shaw’s Last Words ? 


iE LAST TUNE BERNARD SHAW 
heard before he died was The 
Wild Colonial Boy, played on a 


record by Radio Eireann. The story 
has been revealed as a result of cor- 
respondence in The Manchester 
Guardian. 

It would appear that Radio Eireann 
wrote to Shaw, asking him to select 
a tune for their weekly “ Records 
Choice” programme, His reply tele- 
gram said: “Play the tune the old 
cow died of stop Bernard Shaw.” 

Nobody at Radio Eireann had ever 
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heard of this tune and no record of 
it could be found. As a substitute, on 
the Saturday before Shaw died, they 
played for him The Wild Colonial 
Boy. 

And so the great playwright—and 
former music critic, “Corno di 
Basetto ”—died to the strains of a 
sentimental ballad. 

Shaw’s request was probably his 
last telegram, possibly these were his 
last written words. Was it also his 
last joke? Is there such a thing as 
“The tune the old cow died of”? 
No answer to that has come up yet, 
but it is suggested that The Old 
Cow was a tune used at country 
ceilis to put an end to any “ Come- 
all-ye” that went on too long. 


Quick Thinking 

]RISH-BORN: FATHER KIERAN HENE- 
ghan was having a little trouble 

with the municipal authorities of San 

Antonio, in the Philippines. 

The authorities were not friendly 
to the Catholic religion. Denying the 
parish priest’s title to some fenced- 
in land beside the church, they put 
a padlock on it. 

Then a fire broke out in San 
Antonio, The town had no fire 
brigade and was threatened with 
complete ‘destruction. 

Father Heneghan took out his bat- 
tered motor truck, chased off to a 
distant U.S. radar station, returned 
with a brand-new fire engine, just 
in time to stop the fire before it 
reached the Mayor’s house. 

They held a special meeting of the 
municipal council afterwards to 
thank the alert young Columban mis- 
sionary, but he brushed their thanks 
aside with a smile. “All I want, 


gentlemen, is the freedom of the 
city.” 

Next day the padlock was re- 
moved from the church property. 


In New South Wales 


ERE ARE MORE  IRISH-BORN 
people living in New South Wales 
than in the town of Dundalk. 

Latest census figures are: Irish, 
16,468; Scots, 47,000; English and 
Welsh, 182,000; New Zealanders, 
22,000; Asians, 20,000; Australian- 
born, 3,000,000. 

The Irish have more than their 
share of representation in public life. 
The 46 members in the Federal 
House of Representatives include a 
MacMahon, a Fitzgerald, a Curtin, a 
Daly, a Minogue and an O’Connor. 


Sang for His Country 
SINGER WITH AN UNUSUAL BACK- 
ground was chief entertainer at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tions of the Galway Association in 
New York. 

To millions of radio and TV fans 
in Canada, Galway-born Emmett 
O’Toole is known as “The Voice of 
Ireland”, but he might have been 
a world-famous opera star had he 
not chosen to serve the cause of 
Ireland at a critical moment in his 
youth. 

It was late in 1916 and the young 
Irish tenor was acknowledging the 
applause of a crowded audience at 
Madison Square Gardens, New 
York. The concert was to raise funds 
for the dependents of the Easter 
Week men. 

Thomas Hughes Kelly, a wealthy 
Wall Street banker, came up to 
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young O’Toole. “ You’ve a voice in 
a million,” he said. “I'll send you 
to Italy for three years’ training at 
my own expense.” 

O’Toole decided that he could not 
think of his own career while his 
native land was fighting for freedom. 
He turned down Kelly’s generous 
offer and spent the next five years 
singing at concerts in aid of the 
Irish Independence movement. 

Emmett has never regretted that 
night when he chose The Felons of 
Our Land instead of Celeste Aida. 
He never reached the Met., but he 
reached the hearts of his countrymen 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Avoiding the U.S. ? 
‘THERE'S GRASS GROWING ON THE 
broad highway that has led so 
many thousands of Irish people to 
the United States, During the year 
that ended last June the gates were 
open for 17,000 Irish immigrants, 
but only a little over 6,000 knocked 
for admission. 


The U.S. Immigration Service, 
which has issued these figures, re- 
ports that the same trend has been 
evident for some years past. Irish 
people have been flocking to Canada 
and other countries, but they seem 
to have lost enthusiasm for the great 
country their fathers helped so largely 
to build up. Nobody seems to know 
why. 

Now President Eisenhower has 
sent a Bill to Congress proposing 
that the unused Irish emigrant 
quotas should be transferred to 
other European countries. 

More than 900,000 people from 
Italy, Greece and other European 
countries are clamouring for admis- 
sion to the United States, but they 
can’t get in because of quota restric- 
tions. 

The flood of immigrants to the 
U.S. has now reached its highest 
level since 1927. Last year more than 
300,000 people from various countries 
were admitted. Experts predict that 
this number will be exceeded in the 
year that ends next June. 
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BEtTy, my wife’s wealthy friend, had just left our house in 
her Cadillac. My wife sat before the window rather wist- 
fully watching her depart. “Some day, honey, we'll be rich, 


In Our House 


too,” I said. 


She reached out, took my hand and replied, “ Darling, we 


are rich, Some day we'll have money.” 
—Ernest BLevins in Catholic Digest. 


[7 is so easy to be good-natured, I wonder anybody takes the 


trouble to be anything else. 


— DouGLas JERROLD. 











But be careful what you pop 
into your mouth ! 


Dining Out With 
the Pygmies 


PETER FAULKNER-SMITH 


VEN if you are an epicurean of 
aed foods and delicacies, it 

is most unwise not to exert 
some caution over the things you 
pop into your mouth when invited 
to dine out in Africa. 

Not so long ago in pygmyland, I 
accepted an invitation from a vil- 
lage Headman as he sat comfort- 
ably in the cool twilight of his grass 
hut. Not at all suspicious—as I 
ought to have been—of the food 
placed before me, I had casually 
sampled flat manioc cakes and pork, 
and, since no meal is complete with- 
out a delicate wine, sipped what I 
was told was palm wine, bubbling 
in a bottle made of a gourd. 

One of my fellow guests, the 
District Commissioner, who knew 
a great deal more about pygmy 
food than I did, stretched across 
and pushed a bow! of what appeared 
to be nuts in my direction. 

Now, nuts are a favourite food 
of mine, and possibly it was the 
shadowy darkness inside the hut 
that prevented me from noticing 
the grin that must have been twitch- 
ing on the commissioner’s face, as 
he suggested, “ Try some; I’m sure 
the Headman would like you to.” 


I carelessly popped a few nuts 
into my mouth without stopping to 
examine them. The outer shell 
cracked as my teeth chewed 
through, and inside I tasted soft, 
floury flesh. They were quite en- 
joyable and I made up my mind to 
find out more about them later. 

But I didn’t have to ask. The Dis- 
trict Commissioner, unable to con- 
trol his laughter, told me just be- 
yond the outskirts of the village 
“ The nuts? Well, you see, the ones 
you happened to eat were dried 
locusts—quite an epicurean dish 
with the Headman!” 

I am afraid that from that 
moment onwards I lost a great deal 
of interest in strange African food, 
and felt that Dublin Bay prawns or 
Galway oysters would be quite 
common foods in comparison—to 
say nothing of snails or stewed 
frogs’ legs. 

However, I decided to investi- 
gate the foods that please the 
native African most, just in case I 
should find myself entertaining 
some Chieftain or Headman in my 
Irish country cottage. And I was to 
discover that he favours the most 
extraordinary kind of diet. 


DINING 


His average menu consisted of a 
cereal—maize, manioc or the like 
—with meat, fish or fowl, depend- 
ing on the district. This seems 
simple and plain enough; but the 
trouble is that, for special occasions 
and special delicacies, he goes in for 
such tasty dishes as mice, small 
birds, fat grubs dug up from the 
ground in the forest, roast flying 
ants and—of course—dried locusts 
as a sweetmeat. And he may also 
spice his food (as we might do, with 
curry powder or mixed herbs) with 
poisonous-looking fungi and strange 
plants of the forest. 

But while you may shudder—as 
I did—at the thought of munching 
ants or any kind of insect, African 
ants are not left alone to their own 
devices as they are in Ireland; they 
are made to work on occasion for 
the native. And in Central Africa 
they assist a great deal in the manu- 
facture of certain culinary utensils. 

For example, if you want a com- 
plete dinner service, this can soon 
be supplied. All you require are 
some gourds (those colourful, shin- 
vegetables) and a plentiful 
supply of ants. You cut the gourds 
from the plant, make a small hole 
in the neck of each one, and then 
leave them on an ant-heap for,a few 
days while the insects get to work 
and, with industry and energy, clean 
out the pulpy flesh from the inside, 
leaving just the hard shell. 

Finishing off your dinner service 
is merely a matter of knocking out 
the ants, swilling some water around 
the inside to clean it out thoroughly 
and—there you are. Result: ser- 
viceable hotties for wine, or, if you 


cut them in half, attractive eating 


ing 
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bowls. And talking of wine: if you 
care to dine out with the Masai 
tribe in East Africa, you may find 
“ Fresh Blood ” on the menu! 

Surely the most unusual “eaters” 
in Africa are the pygmies. With 
their poisoned darts they will tackle 
anything that moves, even an ele- 
phant or snake, and they will hunt 
their victim miles into the deep 
forest until it drops dead from ex- 
haustion. 

If it’s an elephant, most of the 
tribe will be “in at the death ”, and 
they'll make a meal of him on the 
spot! 

I have seen a picture taken of a 
group of pygmies eating their 
strange dinner inside an elephant. 

But while we Europeans turn 
our nose up at what we regard as 
inedible parts of animals—parts 
which we throw away or feed to 
animals—these are considered by 
some African tribes to be delectable 
titbits. 

For example, in the Belgian 
Congo the trunk of the elephant is 
considered to be a great delicacy. I 
remember hearing of two young 
Belgians who, on hearing about this, 
decided to taste it for themselves 

They boiled and boiled the 
trunk for several days, but cven 
then they found it too tough to eat. 
Eventually they discovered the 
fault. They had forgotten the “ in- 
cubation” period, during which 
the trunk is left for some time to 
get a little “ ripe ” before cooking—- 
just as you would hang game. 

No meal is complete without a 
drink of some kind. And the African 
has one of the largest “ native” 
cellars in the world with a variety 
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of strange beers, wines and ciders 
which, I feel sure, surpass our 
poteen in punch. 

And most African brews have de- 
scriptive names. One that appealed 
most of all to my sense of humour 
was called “ Umlahleni Usefile ”"— 
which, translated, means ‘“ Throw 
him away—he’s dead!” 

But, just in case you may be 
feeling a little squeamish about this 
African food, and shuddering and 
saying “How can they eat such 
things?” perhaps I had better re- 
mind you that, on our own Euro- 


pean menus, many things can be 
found that might give some of the 
Africans a shock, 

For example, if you look hard 
enough in the right restaurants 
you'll find such things as octopus 
—in Italy sometimes eaten with its 
own ink as sauce; small birds (is it 
quail that is sometimes served with 
toast, spread with the intestines?); 
edible dormice and live oysters—to 
mention only a few. 

So, after all, maybe dried locusts 
which taste like delicious nuts were 
not so bad after all. 





Fat in Your Diet 


FAT comes as a result of eating more energy-giving foods than 

you need or use up; the excess is stored as fat. The amount 
of food one needs varies with the metabolic rate of each indi- 
vidual—some use -up energy quickly, others not. 

Slimming is not just a question of eating less altogether, 
but of arranging the diet to include only low energy-giving 
foods, cutting out the high-calorie ones. Slimming booklets 
vary in their estimation of calorie values (a calorie is simply 
a measure of energy produced by the food in question); a 
recent one puts, for instance, a meat pie at 700, against 
a steak’s 350; a glass of gin is as fat-making as a helping of 
potatoes, and one nut can do more harm than a handful of 
biscuits. 

Eating too much is not always a result of hunger; it can ‘be 
an emotional outlet for anger, or compensation for some frus- 
tration. 

Often those who get too fat are the energetic, productive 
people; they are less prone to peptic ulcers, suicide and con- 
sumption than the thin, nervous types, although it is generally 
assumed that the overall mortality is higher for them. 

—Sunday Times. 


Widow’s Might! 

H{4VE you heard about the widow who had so much trouble 
getting the money under her husband’s will- that she almost 

wished he had not died? 

: —TATLER in the Irish Independent. 
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Pseudo-antiquarians said they were fire- 
temples, minarets, hermits’ pillars, 


prisons 


WHY 
THE ROUND 
TOWER ? 
H. A. WHEELER 
enueommnenseenocone 


EW visitors to Ireland can have 
failed to wonder at the slender 
towers with their conical stone 
roofs, which, with the wolfhound, 
the harp and the shamrock, have 


become part of our country’s 
symbolism. 
Antiquaries of the 18th and 


early 19th centuries gave free rein 
to their fancy in suggesting possible 
uses for these round towers. Persian 
fire-temples, minarets, pillars for 
stylite hermits and _penitential 
prisons for anchorites: these and 
many more were put forward in all 
seriousness as the true explanation 
of their purpose. 

Though it is now over a century 
since Petrie established beyond 
reasonable doubt that the round 
towers were Christian belfries, the 
more picturesque theories still die 
hard 

Round towers are never found 
anywhere except on the site of a 
monastery of the early Celtic type, 


which is associated with such names 
as Colmcille or Ciaran of Clon- 
macnois. Irish churches of pre- 
Norman date seldom had towers; 
but from the 9th century on there 
was very often a detached bell- 
tower of the kind known to us by 
the name of round tower domin- 
ating the little church or group of 
churches, and seeming to act as 
sentinel over the community which 
it served. Its purpose was, in fact, 
threefold, for it could be used as 
belfry, watch-tower or strong-room, 
according to the need of the 
moment. 

It was the Viking raids from 795 
onwards which provided the stim- 
ulus needed to make a round tower 
more or less a standard part of the 
equipment of all Irish monasteries 
of any consequence. 

It is probable that the earliest 
round towers were built in the last 
quarter of the oth century, when a 
pause of a good many years between 
raids gave a breathing space, during 
which it would have been possible 
to undertake works of such magni- 
tude. 

The building of round towers 
certainly continued as late as the 
12th century; for some of them, 
such as Kildare and Timahoe 
(Laois) have elaborate Romanesque 
doorways or, as at Devenish (Ennis- 
killen), a band of Romanesque 
ornament round the top : 

They died out with the native 
Irish monasticism, of which they 
formed a part. As the old founda- 
tions, like Monasterboice, were 
superseded by the new Cistercian 
abbeys, such as Mellifont, only a 
few miles away, so the agglomera- 
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tion of little box-like churches with 
one tall belfry doing duty for all 
was replaced by the large cruciform 
church with central tower. 

Round towers vary in height from 
fifty to 120 feet, the tallest being 
on Scattery Island, off Kilrush, Co. 
Clare. Their circumference at the 
base is from forty to sixty feet, but 
at the top it is somewhat less, for 
they invariably taper slightly, this 
inward slope being characteristic of 
Irish building at almost all periods. 

The doorway is sometimes, as 
at Antrim or Clondalkin, square- 
headed, but more often, as at Clon- 
macnois or Kells, round-headed. It 
is seldom at ground-level. For 
reasons of security it was normally 
placed from six to fifteen feet up. 
The tower was, no doubt, entered 
by a portable ladder, which in time 
of danger could be drawn up into 
the tower. Provided that the door 
was strong enough, the tower then 
constituted a virtually impregnable 
repository for the valuables of the 
community, such as books, reli- 
quaries and chalices. 

Fire was a great danger, for 
though the walls and roof were of 
stone, the floors and ladders inside 
were wooden. If the interior was 
once set alight, the stone walls 
would act as a chimney. Escape for 
those inside would be impossible, 
since the windows are too narrow 
for anyone to squeeze through, even 
if provided with a rope long enough 
to reach the ground. 


There is usually one window to 
each storey, except the top, which 
has four, often facing the cardinal 
points. This would serve as a look- 
out, from which the approach of 
Viking bands could be detected in 
good time. Its normal use, however, 
was as the ringing-chamber for the 
bell which called the faithful to 
their religious duties. This bell was 
like a large cow-bell, made either 
of bronze or of iron dipped in 
bronze. 

It is said to have been rung by 
hand, the ringer standing in the top 
storey and ringing it, presumably, 
towards each of the four windows in 
turn. Considerable strength would 
be needed to ring some of these 
bells effectively by hand, and it may 
be that some of the larger ones 


were suspended. 


Like candle-snuffers which sealed 
off the interior against the weather, 
many round towers have lost their 
conical caps, but complete speci- 
mens are still to be seen at Ard- 
more, Cashel, Clondalkin, Clonmac- 
nois, Devenish and Glendaloch. 
Some have had their upper part re- 
built in various inappropriate ways. 
That of Kildare, for instance, has 
battlements. 

Strangest of all, perhaps, is the 
church tower at Lusk, Co. Dublin, 
which was tacked on to a much 
older round tower in the 15th cen- 
tury, with three-corner © turrets 
vaguely suggestive of round towers 
to make it symmetrical. 


Success is only a matter of luck—ask any man who fails. 


“WILL you marry me?” 


“No. I won’t. But I admire your taste.” 





Reilly went to Russia once 
too often 


Irish Spy in Russia 
SIDNEY REILLY 


Sidney Reilly was the son of an Irish merchant sea captain 
and a Russian mother. Speaking fluent German and Russian, 
he was an ideal choice for the job assigned to him by the 
British secret service towards the end of the first world war 
to work against the Germans in Russia. 

But his mission in Russia proved disastrous. There was a 
price on his head, his life was constantly in danger. Moreover, 
it was impossible for him to pick up the threads of his 
activities in Petrograd following the events of the Bolshevik 
revolution. All he could do was to escape from Russia. 

In 1925, however, he was lured back to Russia by the 
Soviet counter-espionage network, and nothing has been 
heard from him since. Rumours have it that he was executed, 
but he may be still alive in some Siberian forced-labour 
camp. 

The following excerpt from his book, The Adventures 
of Sidney Reilly, Britain’s Master Spy, describes his 
hazardous flight from the Soviet Union after the first 
world war. 


WAS well satisfied with my dis- grad as soon as I could. The mis- 

| guise. Sy beard gave me a most sion on which I had been sent had 
ruffianly appearance. I had failed disastrously. There was little 
allowed my hair to grow and entirely or no chance of picking up again 
neglected the civilised practice of the threads of my organisation in 
washing. This, with a shabby coag Petrograd. I had been formally con- 
and shabbier trousers, presented a demmned to death by the Bolshevik 
spectacle any tramp might envy. Government, the sentence to be 
Mv intention was to leave Petro- executed whenever I was found. 


Coudensed from Great True Spy Adventures. Selected by Alfred Perles. 
Arco, Ltd., London. 15s. 
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There was little point and much 
danger in my remaining in Russia. 
Not caring about facing an in- 
quisition at the Finland station in 
Petrograd, I determined to get out 
of Russia by following the route 
over the frontier bridge at Biclo 
Ostrov. This necessitated a hand- 
some bribe to the station commissar 
and to the sentry at the bridge. 

It seemed to be known that I had 
travelled from Moscow to Petrograd. 
But the Cheka raids had ceased in 
the latter city. I resolved to show 
myself in public and test the effi- 
cacy of my disguise. In Petrograd 
I stayed with friends, moving from 
place to place. This was necessary 
owing to the vigilance of the house 
committees, particularly in the days 
following the discovery of a plot, 
in watching for unregistered lodgers. 
The slightest carelessness would not 
only lead to my discovery, but 
would bring the wrath of the Cheka 
on to the heads of my hosts. 

I was obsessed with the impres- 
sion that everybody was watching 
me. The man I passed just now— 
did he not turn round and look 
after me? The woman opposite, 
staring at me across the pavement? 
I was certain to be recognised and 
arrested. Well, I had my Colt. 

I did not venture out in broad 
daylight to start with, but remained 
under cover until dusk. But as time 
went on I made excursions into 
the more frequented streets at all 
hours of the day. I passed people 
whom I knew. I did not force my- 
self upon their notice, however, but 
shuffled hurriedly by in the gait 
which I had assumed to suit my 
appearance. 


It was in the Nevsky Prospekt 
that I met the man who recognised 
me. His appearance was vaguely 
familiar to me. He shot a keen, sus- 
picious glance in my direction as 
he passed. Then he turned round, 
overtook me by about ten paces, 
then came back and looked at me 
again. I pushed ahead quickly, but 
before long I heard his steps tap- 
tapping after me again. 

Then my heart missed a beat. A 
voice hissed over my shoulder in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“ Sidney Georgevitch!” Then as 
I neither turned round nor said 
anthing he went on: “Do not be 
afraid. It is a friend.” Thereupon 
he gave me an address and a number 
in the Kamenostrovsky Prospekt, 
and added—* In half an hour.” 

I shuffled on. Should I go? Was 
it a trap? No; surely if he had been 
an enemy he would have given the 
alarm there and then. Well, trap or 
not, I was discovered now. Might 
as well face it. So I went down the 
long Kamenostrovsky Prospekt and 
knocked at the door of the house 
indicated. 

I was admitted cautiously by the 
man who had recognised me, and 
ushered into a room almost denuded 
of furniture. My unknown acquaint- 
ance peered at me narrowly. 

“ That beard changes you, Sidney 
Georgevitch,” he said. “ Your 
closest friend might not have known 
you.” 

“Perhaps that is why I have 
grown it,” I suggested. “ But may f 
ask who you are and how you came 
to know me?” 

“T am the man who used to pre- 
vent that beard from growing,” he 
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replied. “‘ Don’t you know me yet?” 

Then memory came to me. “ You 
are the barber,” I said. “ You are 
Alexander, who used to be in 
Maullé’s saloon, and shaved me in 
the old days.” 

Alexander seemed as pleased at 
the meeting as I was, and prepared 
the samovar in high spirits. 

“Why you should have come to 
Russia again I do not know,” he 
said, “ when you were safely out of 
the place. Do you think I would 
return if I had a living elsewhere?” 

So I told him that I had come 
back in the British service, and that 
at the moment my dearest wish was 
to get out of it. 

“Tt is easy neither to get in nor 
out,” said Alexander sadly. “‘ Which 
way did you think of going?” 

“I am trying to find someone 
who will bribe the station com- 
missar at Bielo Ostrov to turn his 
back while I cross the bridge,” I 
told him. 

“It is no good,” he said gravely. 
“ Anybody else, perhaps—at a 
price. But you—no. Nobody in 
Russia dare let you go, however 
much you paid him. I recognised 


you. So will others. Perhaps you are 
not aware that at every station 
people are posted who know you. 
The rascals have traced you from 
Moscow to Petrograd, and I may 
tell you that the ‘ Redskin’ who let 
you through the barrier was sum- 
marily shot. They are pretty certain 
that you have not left the city, and 
when they say that you seem to 
have escaped from Russia it is only 
to tempt you out of hiding. No, we 
must think of some other way.” 

I could not but agree with him. 

“ Meantime,” said the barber, 
“you are safe here. So far I have 
given no cause for suspicion. I have 
a clerical post in a Soviet institu- 
tion. If you will stay here I have an 
extra bed.” 

I stayed for about a fortnight, 
and did not venture out of the 
apartment. Nor did the house com 
mittee ever suspect my presence. As 
Alexander said, with a rueful glance 
round his bare room, they had taken 
all there was to be taken and so were 
not likely to trouble him again. 

And during that two weeks Alex- 
ander was searching for a means to 
smuggle me out of Russia. Then 
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one day he came in with a portly, 
heavy-faced man, who might have 
been a prosperous merchant. 

“Mr. Van den Bosch,” said 
Alexander by way of introduction. 
The heavy-faced man bowed. “ Mr. 
Van den Bosch is a Netherlander, 
who has come to Petrograd to do a 
little business with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. His boat—a motor-boat— 
lies in the river now.” Alexander 
paused to add emphasis, “I have 
explained to him your predicament 
and your requirements. He thinks 
he might be able to help you.” 

I thanked the stranger in German. 

“TI understand,” said Van den 
Bosch, “ that you are in some sort 
of trouble with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Of course you will under- 
stand, Mr. ——” 

“ Bergmann,” said I. 

“ You are a German?” (I bowed.) 
“Of course you will understand, 
Mr. Bergmann, that my assisting 
you might seriously prejudice my 
position. Not only would my deli- 
cate trade mission be ruined, but I 
would render myself liable to im- 
prisonment for assisting in the 
escape of a wanted man.” 

“I will make it worth your 
while,” I assured him. “ How much 
do you want?” 

“60,000 roubles.” 

“You shall have them.” 

“And when may I expect pay- 
ment?” 

“Half now and half when you 
land me,” and I counted out 30,000 
roubles on the spot. 

“T shall be sailing at midnight 
tomorrow,” he said, pocketing the 
money. “ Be early. I cannot wait 
for you. Your friend here will guide 


you to my boat. A dinghy will be 
waiting by the quay. There will be 
no moon. But if you are followed, 
don’t try to come aboard.” 

Van den Bosch then left us. The 
following day I sent Alexander 
round to my old quarters, whence 
he retrieved a suit and some linen. 
The faithful barber clipped my 
beard and moustache and dressed 
my hair. As a result I looked rather 
like a seedy naval officer. 

Alexander and I were to meet at 
eleven o’clock by the Kazan Cathe- 
dral. I was to board the boat at the 
last minute. A visit from the Dol- 
shevik agents before she put to sea 
was almost inevitable. 

I spent the day reading the Com- 
munist papers. I was not a little 
edified to find several references to 
myself and my abortive conspiracy. 
But most of the matter consisted of 
propaganda and references to the 
approaching war against the “ Im- 
perialist Powers ”. 

The night fell stormy and over- 
cast, and there were several down- 
pours of rain. The streets were de- 
serted when I set out for the ruined 
cathedral. 

When Alexander saw me he sig- 
nalled a warning and slipped behind 
the hoarding which covered one 
face of the cathedral. I joined him 
there. 

“All is clear,” he whispered. 
“ The boat is waiting. A commissar 
has been on board with a soldier, 
but left at about eight o'clock. 
Since then the quay has been de- 
serted. I will go ahead. If I see any- 
one suspicious I will pretend to 
stumble. That will be a signal to 
you to get under cover. If anything 
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goes wrong, make your way back to 
Kamenostrovsky Prospekt. But go 
circuitously. You mught be fol- 
lowed.” 

I let Alexander get fifty yards 
ahead and then followed him. It 
had begun to rain hard, much to my 
satisfaction. But I was drenched 
before we reached the quay. Alex- 
ander stopped in the shadow of a 
large building and signalled me. 

“ Wait here,” he whispered when 
I joined him. “All is not well. 
There is a light showing in the boat. 
Van den Bosch promised to show a 
light if you could not go aboard.” 

The barber disappeared in the 
direction of the quay. By and by he 
returned, looking anxious. 

“The boat is showing a light, 
and the dinghy is not at the quay 
as Van den Bosch promised. Some- 
thing is wrong. We must return at 
once. 

“Too late, Alexander. You have 
been followed.” Out of the down- 
pour, in the barber’s wake, a man 
had appeared, a giant of a fellow. 
My hand closed on the butt of my 
revolver. But a pleasant surprise 
awaited me. 

“Herr Bergmann?” The new- 
comer addressed me in German. “I 
am Mr. Van den Bosch’s mechanic. 
I recognise your friend. I have seen 
him with my master. There is a 
commissar on board the boat. You 
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cannot come on board until he 
leaves.” 

“And when will he leave?” I 
asked. 

“Not until the boat sails,” said 
the mechanic. “ The Communists 
are suspicious about something. A 
man came aboard yesterday night, 
when my boss was away, and asked 
many questions. He was very 
anxious to know where my boss had 
gone. And when Mr. Van den Bosch 
returned he was followed. Tonight 
the commissar came aboard again, 
and insisted on examining each one 
of the crew. My boss does not wish 
to offend the Bolsheviks. Therefore 
he is entertaining the commissar in 
his cabin until we are due to sail.” 

Shortly after one o’clock the 
commissar was brought ashore dead 
drunk. Gripping Alexander’s hand, 
I hastened across the quay with the 
mechanic and dropped into the 
dinghy. 

Van den Bosch provided me with 
a change of clothing and hot toddy. 
As I heard the screw thresh the 
water, a flood of exhilaration surged 
through me. 

Slowly the lights of Petrograd 
dropped astern. Chug, chug, chug! 
In front of us was the open sea, 
Helsingfors, Copenhagen, England. 
Here and there a watery star looked 
dimly down. Chug, chug, chug! 
Home, safety. 


‘TE virtue of all achievement is victory over oneself, Those 
who know this victory can never know defeat. 


—A, J. CRONIN. 


COUPLE of psychologists have proved that you can’t learn 


anything while sleeping. 


Maybe that’s what makes it so restful. 








On a sunny Autumn morning outside 
Wexford county jail... 


The Last Public 
Hanging 


ANTHONY MacDONNELL 


HE last public execution in Ire- 

land took place outside the 

county jail in Wexford on 
August 11th, 1863. The victim was 
Joseph Kelly. 

Aged forty-five, and of the farm- 
ing class, he was a man of strong 
passions and cruel nature. He was 
convicted for the killing of a school- 
master named Michael Fitzhenry, 
who resided near Ballywilliam. The 
motive was revenge. 

Kelly’s father held a farm from 
Lord Carthew and the rent was 
considerably in arrears. With the 
consent of Lord Carthew, the farm 
was assi, ied by the Kellys to Fitz- 
henry, who undertook to pay the 
arrears of rent and to bear the cost 
of sending Joseph Kelly and his wife 
to America, besides maintaining at 
home the father or else paying him 
£6 a year. 

Fitzhenry, his wife and their 
children moved into the farm, and 
all was well for a while. 

Soon after, Joseph Kelly began 
to importune Fitzhenry to give him 
enough money to take his father 
with him to America, stating that 
he was anxious not to leave the old 


man—he was over seventy—behind 
him in Ireland. 

Fitzhenry refused to advance the 
money, contending that, under the 
agreement, unless the father was 
dissatisfied with the treatment he re- 
ceived at home, he was not to be 
sent to America. 

There was evidence that Joseph 
Kelly was “ excited and angry ” at 
Fitzhenry’s non-compliance with his 
request, but apparently he did not 
utter threats against Fitzhenry. 

Late on the night of May 16th, 
Fitzhenry was murdered near 
Raheen’s Cross. The body was 
found in a ditch next morning. The 
skull was fractured from a blow by 
an iron bar or similar implement. 

It was proved that in the fore- 
noon of May 16th, Kelly and Fitz- 
henry were in the offices of a ship- 
ping company in New Ross. Later 
in the day both were in the shop of 
a Mr. Cullen, where Kelly pur- 
chased two iron bars which he took 
away with him. At this time Fitz- 
henry was partially drunk. Kelly, to 
outward appearances, was sober. 

Still later the two men were ob- 
served in various public houses in 
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Ross; and it was proved that while 
Fitzhenry became more intoxicated, 
Kelly, who was bringing him from 
place to place, seemed sober. 

The last that was seen of them 
was about midnight. Kelly was 
leading Fitzhenry, “ who was then 
staggering drunk, and occasionally 
falling ”, along the road. 

After the discovery of the body, 
the police searched a small field at 
Kelly’s dwelling and found an iron 
bar which could have inflicted the 
wounds on the head. A handkerchief 
belonging to the dead man was 
found in Kelly’s cottage. Kelly was 
arrested. 

At the trial, his counsel con- 
tended that the case was shrouded 
in mystery and the circumstances 
consistent with Kelly’s innocence. 
Fitzhenry and Kelly had always 
been friends, he said; the arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the farm 
were amicable, there were no threats 
used by Kelly, and no motive, so 
far as Kelly was concerned, existed 
for the crime. Plunder, and not re- 
venge, was the motive, counsel said, 
for Fitzhenry’s watch was taken and 
never found. 

It was also urged on Kelly’s be- 
half that Fitzhenry and his wife had 
been apprehensive of the vengeance 
of others, and it was these others 
who had committed the murder. 

No evidence was called for Kelly. 
Prosecuting counsel told the jury it 
was clear that the prisoner “had 
drugged the unfortunate Fitzhenry 
with drink to make him an easy 
vicum” and “there could be no 
doubt that the weapon with which 
the deed was done was that found 
hidden in the prisoner’s field ”. 


After a brief withdrawal the jury 
returned a verdict of guilty. 

From the dock, the prisoner said 
he was innocent, and that he had 
once saved a child of Fitzhenry’s 
from being run over by a car. 

His Lordship having sentenced 
the prisoner to be hanged “on 
Monday, August 11th,” the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued between him 
and the condemned: 

PRISONER: “I would have gone 
100 miles with Fitzhenry and seen 
no harm to him. When am I to be 
hanged?” 

JupGe: “On the 11th of August.” 

PRISONER: “ Where am I to be 
buried?” 

Jupce: “ Within the precincts of 
the jail.” 

PRISONER: “Is it next Monday 
I am to be hanged?” 

JupceE: “ No—on the 
next month.” 

The prisoner then bowed his 
head upon his hands and declared 
that he was innocent. He was re- 
moved from the dock with some 
difficulty, but had to be brought 
back again and resentenced to be 
hanged on Tuesday, the rith of 
August, his Lordship having made 
the mistake, in the first instance, of 
assuming that the 11th of August 
fell on a Monday. 

For the first few days in the con- 
demned cell Kelly was distraught. 
He was watched day and night. 
Gradually the consolations of reli- 
gion worked a great change in his 
demeanour. He became submissive 
and resigned. He slept well except 
on the night before execution. 

One of his visitors was his father. 
The elder man, it was stated, re- 


11th of 
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jected an embrace from his son. 
Before the final parting the father 
said: “ Joe, don’t die with a lie in 
your mouth.” To which the son 
answered: “I am not the first man 
that was persecuted.” 

Kelly had also a visit from his 
wife. Neither was unduly affected 
at the moment of farewell. Mrs. 
Kelly had lived in fear of her hus- 
band, who frequently  ill-treated 
her. 

On the night before his execution 
the prisoner had the following con- 
fession committed to paper: 

“ As a caution to those who are 
fond of drinking heavily, I think 
it right to make this declaration 
made known to the public. On the 
16th May last, when leaving New 
Ross m the company of poor 
Michael Fitzhenry, I had not, 
according to the best of my belief, 


any intention of killing him, but I 
intended to give a great beating 
to him because he had not given 
a suit of clothes to my dear father 
according to contract, and also for 
several other trifling causes. 

“ After I gave him a few blows 
I left him lying on the road. I went 
on my way home for about a quar- 
ter of a mile, and then became 
afraid that when he would recover 
he would prosecute me and I would 
be punished severely. 

“In order to prevent such punish- 
ment, and having drunk heavily— 
although I was not drunk—I went 
to the place where poor Michael 
Fitzhenry was lying and committed 
the terrible crime for which I am 
now about to suffer death.” 

He was hanged in the morning 
under a bright August sun, and 
hundreds of spectators saw the end. 
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Shop Talk 


Re aad 


JHE42D about the girl who was a failure working in a shoe 
. Shop? When a customer asked for alligator shoes, she said: 


“What size is your alligator? 


mean man walked into a Belfast shop and bought an 


attaché case. 


“ May I wrap it up for you? 
“Oh, no, thank you,” returned the man. 


string and paper inside.” 


” 


asked the assistant. 
“Just put the 


“ MY tailor didn’t send my trousers back in time for me to 
keep an inaportant business date. What shall I do?” 
“Sue him for promise of breeches.” 


“JouN, darling, I saw a lovely little hat in a shop today.” 
“Put it on and let’s see what it looks like.” 
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LORD DUNSANY 


THE SPEECH 


A powerful organisation of blackmailers 
believed that one man’s murder was 


nothing compared to war 


“4 RIME,” said the old journalist 
C= night at his club. “ One 
reads a good deal about 
violence nowadays; but I never read 
of a crime that would make 4 story 
like the one that there was when I 
was young. That would have made 
a story. But it was all hushed up.” 

“ No doubt for some good reason,” 
a younger journalist said. 

“Yes,” said the old journalist. 
“Tt had to be. They were extremely 
careful not to disturb the peace of 
Europe in those days. That, you 
see, was what the crime was about. 
There was a young man, scarcely 
remembered now, brilliant though 
he was—the Honourable Peter 
Minch. His old father you would 
never have heard of. A totally 
obscure old peer, Lord Inching- 
thwaite. But people heard of Peter 
Minch in his time. He was an M.P. 
and the coming man of the Opposi- 
ton, one of those coming men that 
you never hear any more of. 

“ At the time that I tell about, he 
was going to make a speech in the 
House. Things had been simmering 


for some time. What this young 
fellow was going to say just at that 
time wasn’t going to help the peace 
of Europe at all. What he was going 
to say would have prodded Austria 
pretty hard; and, if Germany had 
supported her in what would have 
been quite justifiable resentment, 
Russia would not have liked it, and 
the fat would have been in the fire. 
But there was no stopping Minch. 
He was a bit of a firebrand. The 
Government couldn’t stop him, of 
course. And as for the Opposition, 
he was their fancy man, and they 
were probably thinking more of how 
it would embarrass the Government 
than how it would annoy the Aus- 
trians.” 

And then (the old journalist went 
on) the extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. A man walked into the cen- 
tral office of Minch’s party, without 
giving his name, and said quite 
clearly that he had sure information 
that was not exactly a message, and 
must not be taken as a threat but 
only a warning, that that speech 
would never be made. 


Reprinted from Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine 
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“What do you mean?” said the 
Chairman of the Party. 

“I mean,” said the man, “ that 
there is an organisation with which 
I have nothing to do, nothing what- 
ever, who are determined to stop 
that speech, and who are powerful 
enough to do what they threaten. 
It is not I that threaten. I came to 
warn you.” 

“Do you mean,” said the Chair- 
man, “that they are going to use 


“ They will use whatever is neces- 
sary,” said the stranger. “ We—that 
is, they—consider war to be the 
greater evil.” 

“War?” said the Chairman. 
“Who says we are making war?” 

“ Their information,’ said the 
stranger, “is that what Mr. Minch 
is going to say just at this time will 
bring war nearer. They are well- 
informed, and they have told me 
they are convinced that causing the 
death of one man is preferable to 
the risk of disturbing the peace of 
Europe.” 

Well, as politely as possible, the 
Chairman told him to go to hell. 
And as the man left, he said, “That 
speech will not be delivered. Under 
no circumstances will it be, in the 
House.” 

The Opposition told Scotland 
Yard. And they took the matter up 
at once, and assured the Chairman 
of the Party that the entire police 
force of the metropolis would be 
available. Police protection on an 
enormous scale was given to Minch 
at once. 

I think Scotland Yard must have 
known more than they ever told 
about the organisation that was 


e—l— Inno 


LORD DUNSANY has to his 

credit more than fifty 
volumes of  fictien, drama, 
poetry, and memoirs, but we 
seriously doubt if any one of 
these fifty books contains a 
more ingenious tale than “ The 
Speech”. 

“The Speech” is a perfect 
gem of a short-short story, and 
we predict that it will be an 
anthology favourite for the next 
century of crime writing. We 
doff our detectival derby to the 
great Irish litterateur. 

—Ellery Queen Mystery 
Magazine. 
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making that threat, because they 
said at once that the man that had 
called on the Chairman of the Party 
would have been a man named 
Hosken. And that’s who he turned 
out to be. The Chairman asked them 
then if they would arrest him. But 
the chief inspector said: Better not 
—better leave him at large, and he 
might give them more information. 
And he did. 


The Chairman of the Party was 
sitting im his office with a burden 
removed from his mind, for he felt 
that the police had everything well 
in hand, when in walked this extra- 
ordinary man again. They let him 
come in, because they wanted to 
hear what the fellow had to say. 
They addressed him by his name 
this time, and I think it gave the 
Chairman a little childish pleasure 
to imply by doing so that they knew 
all about him. 

“Well, Mr. Hosken,” said the 
Chairman, “is there anything more 
that you wished to tell us?” 
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THE SPEECH 


A faint smile from Hosken greeted 
the use of his name. And then he 
said, “Only to say that all those 
policemen will not enable Mr. Minch 
to make that speech and start a 
debate in Parliament, while things 
are as they are just now abroad.” 

“If Mr. Minch desires to speak 
in the House, as he has every right 
to do, he will certainly do so,” said 
the Chairman. 

“TI have come to say,” said Hos- 
ken, “ that if he will put it off, so 
as to give things time to simmer 
down, the powerful organisation 
with which a friend of mine is in 
touch will take no action.” 

“If you mean by ‘things’ the 
state of affairs in Europe, we are 
not concerned with them. No one 
in Europe can deny us free speech,” 
said the Chairman. 

“It would be an open defiance,” 
said Hosken, “and would lead to 
War. 

“You must understand,” the 
Chairman said to Hosken, “ that we 
cannot tolerate any more blackmail.” 
“ Certainly, sir,” said Hosken. 
Only there will be no speech in 
Parliament by Mr. Minch for at 
least a week. And, if you stop him 
peacefully, there will be no need 
for violence.” 

Then he smiled and walked out. 

Well, that’s how things were 
(went on the old journalist)—ten- 
sion rather acute, and this fiery 
young man going to start a debate 
in the House that would put all the 
fat in the fire, and perhaps set it 
overflowing and scalding all Europe, 
and a powerful organisation of 
blackmailers—for they were nothing 
else—determined that that debate 


Ior 


should never take place, and that 
one man’s murder was nothing 
compared to war. And against the 
blackmailing gang was practically 
the whole of the police force of the 
metropolis. I needn’t go into the 
precautions taken by the police. 
They took them all. Minch was 
constantly under observation by at 
least two of them. I doubt if any- 
one was ever more watched in 
London. 

They soon ran Hosken down, but 
did not arrest him. All they did was 
to keep him under observation. I 
fancy they thought that he would be 
more useful to them that way. 

On a Wednesday morning every- 
thing was all ready. Minch was going 
to speak at 7 that evening. His 
whole family were going to be 
there, his old father in the Peers’ 
Gallery, and ail the rest of his 
family in the Ladies’ Gallery. The 
police had a cab for Minch which 
was entirely bulletproof, even to 
windows of plate glass that was over 
an inch thick. 

Well, the precautions were more 
than would have been taken for 
moving bullion from the Bank of 
England. They asked Minch to be 
at the House by 3 o’clock. 

As he and his police escort 
arrived, a messenger boy handed a 
note to the inspector in charge of 
the guard. He opened it and saw an 
anonymous note, saying: Mr. 
Minch will not make that speech 
today. He smiled, because once in- 
side the precincts of the House of 
Parliament murder was quite impos- 
sible. 

Minch’s family were to arrive at 
half past 6. At 3 o'clock, a dull 
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debate opened. And yet the tension 
was electric, for everyone present 
knew the threat of the gang. The 
dignity of Parliament was at stake, 
and most of the members, even on 
the side to which Minch was going 
to cause so much trouble, put that 
first. Slowly the tension heightened, 
as the hands of the clock moved 
round to 4. 

And in that heightened tension 
everyone seemed to know what 
everyone else was thinking. They 
knew when any speaker was intend- 
ing to be funny, and all laughed 
quickly and nervously, even before 
the little joke came. 

And then, at five minutes past 4, 
a note for Mr. Minch was handed 
by a policeman to the imspector, 
who passed it to the sergeant-at- 
arms, who went into the chamber 
and gave it to Minch. Minch 
opened it and turned white. 

“ My father is dead,” he said to a 
member beside him. “ Murdered.” 

“IT am terribly sorry,” said the 
other man. “ What happened?” 

Minch handed the note to him. 
His father had been shot dead in his 
house. The murderer had escaped. 

“And your speech,” said the 
other member. “I am afraid——” 


“No,” said Minch. “That can’t 
stop me. Nobody could be sorrier 
than I am. But private grief is one 
thing, public duty another.” 

“But, look here,” said the other 
member. “I mean—you’re a peer.” 

“'m a what!” said Minch. 

“You're a peer now,” said the 
other again. 

“My God!” Minch answered. 

Well, that was the end of that. 
The gang had done it. They 
attacked as any man of sense would 
always attack, at the weakest point, 
where nobody was expecting it. 
And nobody did think of poor old 
Lord Inchingthwaite. He was quite 
obscure. But the moment he died, 
Peter Minch became a peer, and 
could make no more speeches of any 
sort in the House of Commons. 

And he couldn’t even make his 
speech in the House of Lords, until 
he had taken his seat, and all tifat 
took time. He did make the speech 
at the meeting that week in what 
had been his constituency, but 
Austria took no notice of that. 

“So war was averted,” said the 
young journalist. 

“ Well, yes,” said the old journa- 
list. “ Not that it made any differ- 
ence in the end.” 
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way to be happy is to live within your means, even if 
you have to borrow money to do it... 


Eating Into Capital 


HAVE no children. I breed sheep instead. You take a lamb, 
lavish affection on it, and when it matures you don’t have 
to send it to college, You can eat it. 


—JOHN PATRICK. 
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Nostalgia—with thatch on it 


Cottage of 
a Million 
Dreams 


W. J. ROSS 


VERY year thousands of Irish 
| eee are mailed to relatives 

and friends in Canada and the 
U.S.A. Many of them show a 
thatched cottage with whitewashed 
walls and perhaps a half-door. 

To the recipients they bring 
back fond memories of childhood 
days spent under a thatched roof at 
the “back of beyond” in some 
corner of rural Ireland. Conditions 
there may have been primitive and 
the wolf may have often nosed at 
the door, yet the picture evokes a 
yearning for the childhood scene. 

Last year I met a County 
Armagh man who had emigrated to 
Canada twenty-eight years ago, and 
he was paying his first visit to the 
Old Country. He told me he had 
visited a Toronto cinema each 
night for a week because the feature 
film contained shots of an Irish 
thatched cottage which reminded 
him of his boyhood home. 

“I nearly packed my bags and 
went home there and then,” he 
added. 

Exiles say that when they think 
of the homeland they invariably 





picture a thatched cottage and a turf 
fire burning on the hearth. They 
seldom think of cities and towns, 
the bright lights and the busy 
rounds of entertainment which 
these places offer. 

They may have been born and 
reared in the heart of Belfast or 
Dublin or Cork, but it is to the 
rural districts that their nostalgic 
thoughts turn—to the simple things 
like fresh spring-water from a 
draw-well, the sound of a reaper in 
a meadow, or the magic of a fine 
summer evening. Above all, they 
think of a thatched cottage by the 
roadside, with tea roses trained 
along the whitewashed walls. 

It has been frequently suggested 
that fifty years from now there will 
be few thatched cottages left in 
Ireland. 

It is true that, especially during 
recent years, hundreds of them have 
been demolished or allowed to fall 
into ruins. 

It is also true that cottages of 
stone, which lend themselves to 
thatched roofs and whitewash, are 
no longer being built in any con- 


Condensed from the Hamilton Spectator (Canada) 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By loun P. PRENDERGAST 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish ‘l'reaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
m order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the paymen 
of Irish land annuities to the Lntish 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of lrelani 
has exercised, 1 is a volume of enthrallin 


interest and a must for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no parallel to t Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 

, the landed proprietors and politica! 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
ny of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 

foung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jarnaica and the Barbados, and. only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed te 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromtcellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
comtemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity 1s beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00.. C.J. Fallon Limited, 44 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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COTTAGE OF A MILLION 


siderable numbers. But there are 
thousands of cottages scattered 
throughout the country which are 
good for another century or more. 
They were built to last. 

Thatching is a dying art which 
has few practitioners nowadays. 
Sull, here and there throughout the 
country the visitor will encounter— 
and watch fascinated—a thatcher at 
work. 

Wheat straw, from which the 
grain has been threshed, and a 
supply of sallow (sally) twigs, con- 
stitute the material used by the 
thatcher in his work in some areas. 
Sallow is used because of its pli- 


ability and also because osiers 
willows) are obtainable in most 
districts. 


The visitor to Ireland loves the 

simple thatched cottage because, in 
song and story, it has come to be 
associated with kindness and hos- 
pitality. The thirsty traveller will 
often knock at the door of the 
humblest cottage and ask for a 
drink of water rather than call at 
the modern farmhouse, where he 
would be sure of a glass of milk, for 
the cottager is certain to extend a 
hearty welcome and provide lively 
conversation. 
All the stranger may be offered is 
mug of spring-water, but it will 
be given in a spirit which, in itself, 
will be refreshing and satisfying. 

Perfect specimens of the that- 
cher’s art may still be seen, particu- 
larly in the small hamlets. A well- 
thatched roof will last for years, for 
it takes an unusually severe storm 
to disarrange the closely-packed 
raw. 


In most cases the old thatch is 
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A STREAM IN CLARE 


MAN with many memories 

living in retirement in a 
North Dublin suburb told me 
this wistful little story. A 
Donegaiman, he was once a 
member of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and when that force 
was disbanded in 1922 he went 
across the seas and became one 
of “New York's finest.” 

One night, as a patrolman in 
the midst of the flaring lights 
and restless crowds of Times 
Square, he was waiting to report 
to his sergeant, who hiiled from 
County Clare. Minutes passed 
and the sergeant seemed a little 
late. Then he saw him standing, 
silent, in a doorway. 

Approaching him, he asked 
quietly: “ What are you thinking 
of, Sarge?” 

Came the reply: “! wasn’t 
thinking. | was just fishing in 
the little stream outside my 
father’s house in 3odyke.” 

—Pro-Quidnunc in the 
irish Times. 
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ripped off before the new straw is 
placed in position. Often, however, 
the old roof is left intact as a 
foundation for the new. 

It will usually be found that the 
inside of a thatched cottage is as 
neat as the outside. The inner walls 
are whitewashed, and the floors 
earthen. 

In the kitchen you will probably 
see a number of large hocks affixed 
to the ceiling. These were used 
away back in the days when most 
cottagers—President McKinley's 
grandparents, for instance—killed a 
pig each year and cured the bacon, 
which was then hung from the 
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2000-word Detailed General His- 
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Coats of Arms, hand-painted in 
beautiful colours on Parchment, $5. 
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A vivid, exciting novel of 
struggle against injustice 
Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in Ireland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


A vivid and exciting story of Irish life 
at the beginning of the century. The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
secret preparations for the Rising, and 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath. The character studies are 
excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-god, 
swaying the masses to his will; Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
tionary by choice. This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part they 
played in shaping the destiny of Ireland. 
The author, Patrick Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
He is the author of several songs, 
including My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
and a book of short stories of Irish life 
entitled The Unmarried Daughter. 


“,... definitely 


worth reading ” 
Price 126 


Published vy C. |. Fallon Ltd., 43 Parkgate St. Dablia 
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hooks until required. It was bacon However, its passing is likely to 
with a difference—delicious. be delayed for another century or 

It would be a pity if the thatched more, and—who knows?—perhaps 
roof were allowed to pass from the before then the roof of straw will 
Irish scene, for what can take its return to popularity and slates and 
place? tiles give place to the golden thatch. 





Shaggy Cat 


A ™A4N who had never taken a very good view of his wife’s 

cooking told her one night that he would be out to dinner, 
but returned ravenous about ten o'clock, demanding food. 
She protested that there was absolutely nothing in the house. 
But when he insisted on having something, she decided to 
take a chance and opened a tin of cat-food. 

To her surprise, he thoroughly enjoyed it and asked her if 
she could get more. Next morning she went along to the local 
grocer, told him what had happened and asked for a dozen 
more tins of the stuff. 

“But,” he expostulated, “surely you realise that it might 
upset your husband very badly? After all, it’s for cats! Let 
me advise you against giving it to him.” 

“It’s no use,” she answered, “I know my husband. He’s 
made up his mind. Nothing will shift him, and he’s got to 
have the stuff.” 

Some days after, she went into the shop and the grocer 
tenderly enquired about her husband’s health. 

“I’m very sorry to tell you,” she said, “that he died yester- 
day.” 

“What a terrible thing!” exclaimed the horrified grocer. ° 
“ But you can’t say I didn’t warn you. Of course, it was food 
poisoning?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” she replied. “He started -trying to 
lick himself all over and broke his back.” 


FPor every youth with a spark of genius, there are a dozen 


with ignition trouble. 
—The Advocate. 


THE next (fuly) issue of THe Irish Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, Fune 27th. 
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An Gum 


has published over 1,300 publications on a wide variety of 
| subjects. 
Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
for teachers and students Fairy Tales and Illustrated 
Annuals for children. 


We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be 
surprised to see the number and variety of publications in 
Irish now available. 
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G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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The Life and Times of 


ROGER 
CASEMENT 


Roger Casement was in many wavs the abiest of the [rish revolutionary 
leaders. His talents were of the highest order, his intellect cool, lis perseverance 
unconquerable and his knowledge of world affairs profound 

No man in troubled times ever rose to lasting greatness but by steady adieren 
to principle. In this view Casement's character and career possess an interest 


and an importance far beyond that of any individual 

He was the incarnation of a principle: the right of every peopie to mangze 
its own affairs. * Every people,’ he said, ‘ has a right to live its own life, provir'ed 
that it works thereby no grievous wrong on its neighbours. England has that 
right; but she has‘no right to insist that another country shal! adopt her mode 
of life, and to break them on the wheel if they resist As a policy, he was con 
vinced that Irish freedom could not be attained without fighting for it. Uhl 
osophers and statesmen may be inclined to dispute these concepts, but none 
can deny to Casement the merit of having steadily adhered to them in his 
reasonings and followed them out with invincible constancy in his conduct 

Throughout every line of these letters of Roger Casement, which appear 
in this book, burns the bright flame of his intense love for his country They 
shed a brilliant light on almost aj] the stirring and critical scenes of the times, 
and should constitute a valuable contribution to a period and aspect of Irish 
history as yet imperfectly understood. 

A large part of the book is completely new, the letters covering the period 
1904—1I914 never having been published before. The detai! of his landing 
and capture have been takea from MSS. in Casement’s own handwriting 

There is a special chapter on the secret history of the forged diaries 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROGER 
CASEMENT by Hersert O. Mackey, F.R.C.S 
144 pp., full bound, 17 illustrations, 7/6, post 6d 
(in U.S.A. $1.20 including postage). 


From your bookseller or direct from 


C. J. FALLON, 43 PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN 
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CALM IN AN EARTHQUAKE :—Pride of place is 
readily given this month to a San Francisco 
reader, Mrs. Mary D. Reynolds. We think you 
will agree when you read this paragraph. Writing 
to us at a time when quaking San Francisco was 
hitting the headlines the world over, she said 

| would write at length about how much we 
enjoy your magazine, but for the fact that the 
earthquakes we are having today [March 22nd] 
are a lttle too upsetting. . I shall sit down 
with a copy of the IrisH DIGEST to calm my 
nerves.” 

We do not hesitate to say that this is the finest 
tribute we have ever received. 

We in turn could not help but admire the 
writer's verbal restraint and steady hand. True, 
the tremors on this occasi they were not 
confined to a single day—were not as severe as 
those of 1906. (Have we not lived, at least six 
times, through those days of earth-yawning horror 
in the reassuring company of Clark Gable and 
Spencer ‘Tracy ?) 

But the quakes of last March were oo 
just the same. There was loss of human life, nm | 
damage to property went into millions of dollars. 


* 


Bu miep NEAR CHARLES KickKHAM:—Mr. John 
icDermott is Chief Building Inspector in Kansas 
C ity He writes from his home address, 229 North 
1oth Street, Kansas City, Kansas, U.S.A.: “I 
was born in Carrick-on-Suir. I moved to Callan 
when I was about six years of and lived there 
until! I left home. The family name is 
McDermott, but we were also known (perhaps 
better known) by the name of Dermody. My 
father and his three brothers were born in 
Mullinahone. I assume my grandfather was 
also born there. All of the male members of 
the family were stonemasons. My father and 
grandfather and uncles are buried in the church- 
yard in Mullinahone. Our cemetery plot adjoins 
Charles Kickham’s. 
“I have been told my great-grandmother’s 
name was Fanny Desmond. She was one of the 
‘landed gentry’. No doubt Fanny’s marrying 
my great-grandfather was frowned upon by her 
folks. How ridiculous those ideas and restrictions 
appear in this day and age! Anyhow my great- 
grandfather must have had —_ literary attain- 


New Zealand, that his request in the Postbag for 
information concerning the poet ‘Thomas Bracken 
has not yielded any results. 
io ae —~ y~ ad their ‘ante es the Kernans, 
pointed out in neighbourhood of 
Clones around 1840-45. If there are any family 
connections living in Ireland, he woul be glad 
to hear from them. 

The Bracken (O Breacain) clan, by the way, 
originated in County Offaly, tormerly King’s 
County. 

Mr. Walsh did hear, however, from three 
Postbag readers. One was from a Mr. Bracken, 
a Boston lawyer, who confessed he had never heard 
of the poet or of his association with New Zealand. 
He added that there were a number of Brackens 
in Boston, mostly reiated to one another 


* 


Casket with Precious Gems :—‘* How | ever 
got along without the Ixish Dicest I'll never 
know,” writes Mr. Chester A, Nolan, Seymour, 
Indiana. “‘ 1 always wished for some contact with 
the homeland of my forefathers, but until I met 
with your publication I never had my wish ful- 
filled. You can always count on me as a subscriber. 

“I am a grandfather, believe it or not, with 43 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 

UERIES concerning the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please mote that 
comes size 24° x 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11° x15" 
costs $1.00. 

Both > available from the publishers, 
Messrs. J. Fallon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 











oentaiine, We have twelve children, ten 
them married. oO ers, Jane and Sue, 
ae still at home. I married an Irish Cooper. My 


great-great-grandfather, John Nolan (I think he 
spelled it Nolen), was a soldier in Washington's 
aw. My great-grandfather was Joseph Nolan, 

Sr. and he was a soldier in the American War of 
1812. 

“The census records in Washington, D. C., 
show that Joseph was born in Charles County, 
Maryland, in 1795. He went into the —_ ot 
Kentucky and married a girl in Knox County 
(Nancy ieee and remained there. He had 
sons oo agg) ay oseph, Adrian, John, Chad, William, 
Benj ames and others I have 





ments and a thirst for knowledge, as he 
a reading chub and phn mmm 4 a ‘reading-room in 
Mullinahone. 

“My father was born in 1845. If my great- 
grandfather was 25 when he married, that would 
put the date of Fanny's marriage to him at 
approximately 1820. 1 would like to get some 
authentic information about the Desmond family 
who lived in or near Mullinahone at that time 
and especially about Fanny Desmond. Is there 
anyone in Mullinahone who would give me this 
information ?” 


Well, we this item catches the eagle eye 
of Mr. James r. If he can’t help, we don't 
lieve anybody else can. 


* 


More Asout Baacken—We regret to learn from 
Mr. ‘T. Walsh, of 378 Queen Street, Auckland 


orgotten. 

“ His father, John, was said to have come from 
County Carlow to America when he was a lad ef 
“a years. It is told that he hid aboard a — 

for America and never returned ; 
ad i ever again hear from = people in hed 
“Tt is also said great-grandfather 


y great 
‘There is a county in Texas named Nolan but 7 
do not know how it got the name. 

“ By the way, my father knew a song, handed 
down to him by his father and his father before 
him, titled ‘Art Home I Have a Casket that is 
Filled with Precious Gems’. He used to sing 
it a lot. ‘The gem of greatest price in the song was, 
‘A Hower from my angel mother’s grave * tias 











anybody in Ireland ever heard it? I have not 
heard it sung in over forty years. 

“My father died in 1933. His name was 
Adrian Howard Nolan. He was the son of Joseph, 
Jr. | once owned a tract of land in Kentucky that 
was patented in 1850 to Woodard Fouch, but 
~~ la the survey from Joseph Nolan, Sr. 

d Joseph Nolan Jr. The marks are still plain 
on some old trees that were marked 107 years ago 
by my grandfather. It is in Harlan County, 
Kentucky. My son visited Ireland in 1944 while 
a paratrooper on leave in WW2. He was in 
Europe for 2} years. 

“ Give my regards to my distant relatives in 
Ireland.’ 


* 


Home Lovinc Tyre :—Claiming that, 
although his name is German, he has “a little 
Irish” in him, Peter Kleinstadt, Box a8s51, 
Istrouma Station, Baton Rouge 5, Louisiana, 
U.S.A., would like to correspond with several 
single young Irish ladies (aged 18-27) “‘ who are 
interested in finding out more about me.” He 
prefers Catholic girls, of the home loving type. 

Peter is a 28-years-old bachelor, and he teaches 
in one of the public schools of Baton Rouge 
(which historical city is the Capital of the State). 

He believes that the IntsH DtGest is ** a wonder- 
ful magazine” and reads it page by page every 
month. He visited Dublin in November, 1954. 

is verdict: ‘A happy and friendly city,” and 
he hopes to return to it some day. 


* 


ReLatives AND Pats—Edward J. Purcell, Jr., i 
im the last year of High School and he is also in 
the Boy Scouts of America. Eighteen years of 
age, he would like to become a pen-pal to an 
Irish boy or girl of about his own age. 

Edward has been told that he has relatives in 
Ircland, -and he would like to hear from them. 
(Has your Dad any _—_ of the county or counties 
they live in, Edward ? 

His address : 109 Division Street, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 


WANTED : 


Ansonia, 


* 
VOLUNTEERS OF InrLAND—A Los Angeles reader, 
James R. Power—an old-timer as far as 


this Department is concerned—was interested to 
note Mr. Wade B. Roddey’s reference to the 
“Volunteers from Ireland.’ He thinks this 
should be Volunteers of Ireland. He has in 
manuscript (it may get into print later) a few 
words about this regiment, which we quote: 
“In view of the fact that it was reported in 
The House of Commons (as published in the 
Royal Gazette of October 27, 1779) that one-half 
of the American Army was Irish, here is a curious 


m. 
“Lord Rawdon was 


ny Adjutant- 
General of the British Army 


ring in America 


im 1778, and volunteered to raise a regiment to 
be called the Volunteers of Ireland. ‘This corps 


was heavily engaged at the Battle of Camden, 
and lost exactly one-half of its strength. 

“ For his participation a ae engraved medal, 
1.5 inch in diameter, with loop for suspension, 
was given to Sergeant Hudson. On the obverse, 
an _ harp enclosed between two laurel 

below on a scroll Concitat ad Arma 

and Volunteer of Ireland. 
In reverse: inscribed ‘ Conferr’'d by 
Colone) ced Rawdon upon Serjeant Hudson for 





Bravery at the Battle fought near Camden on the 
16 of August, 1780". It was worn with a blue 
ribbon. 

“On April 25, 1781, the Volunteers of Ireland 
(afterwards t 1osth Regiment) once more 
distinguished itself at the Battle of Hobkirk Hill 
by losses compatable to those at Camden. 

“Apparently the authorities despaired of being 
able to maintain its establishment, as the corps 
was disbanded in 1784.” 

We hope this manuscript will, sooner or later, 
find a publisher. Mr. Power, incidentally, is 
Associate Editor of the Medal Collector, ublish- 
ed by the Orders and Medals Society of America. 


* 


Dest Comes TO THE ARCHBISHOP ?—Iin the 
course of a letter (with which he cncloses a 
money order for a year’s subscription), Mr. M. P. 
Higgins, Brooklyn, New York City, remarks that 
he thoroughly enjoyed the article on Archbishop 
Mannix (“ ‘The Archbishop's Private War") in a 
recent issue. 

In fact it brought back memories to him of 
the day the Archbishop of Melbourne left New 
York. Eamon de Valera turned up at the dock- 
side and spoke to the crowd that had foregathered. 

“There was such a gathering there,” adds Mr. 
Higgins, “‘that the pickpockets of New York 
a a big harvest.” 

ne hopes that the Archbishop's pockets 
escaped. If not, it may justify the heading we 
have given this paragraph! 


x 


Trem Prouprst Possession— Here is a litte 
item I have never seen in print,” writes Mr. Wade 
B. Roddey of Richburg, South Carolina (no 
stranger to this Department). “ It was given to 
me by a Parisian silk merchant when he came over 
here in the early 1930's to try to get the cotton 
mills interested in using some silk along with 
cotton. Here goes: 

“Napoleon Bonaparte knew men; he knew 
what value a man placed upon a medal, a decor- 
ation. After he had instituted the Legion of 
Honour and other military orders, he reflected 
that while he had done much for the military 
he had done nothing for the businessmen, with- 
out omens help he could not have achieved so 
much. 

** So he instituted the Order Notable Negociant. 
‘This, of course, took in only the large business 
establishments, what we might call the wholesale 
houses and the factors, the brokers. 

‘In order to be eligible oo “this order a man 
had to have an unbl ion for honour 
and integrity, fair dealing, and an outstanding 
service record. 

“After the fall of Napoleon, the Order fell into 
disuse, but there are some old French firms today 
whose proudest possession is their right to put 
the letters ‘N. N.’ over their doorways.” 


* 


Cattinc ALL Armours—Mr. Jack W. Armour, 
5 a. 6 Kansas, U.S.A. 

genealogy of the 

Armour (or Armor, as it is sometimes spelled) 

family. 

Readers who have any information on the 
subject are cordially invited] to write to him. 

le ~raytay, of the Irish 

rn Ireland (the 





catch a Northern Armour’s eyc, 
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Have You Read 
These Books ? 


Vatican Picture Book, edited by 
Leon Paul. A strikingly modern 
note is struck in this gallery of 
80 photographs by a priest official 
of the Vatican punching a time-card : 
he has just finished his morning 
shift ! The illustrations are obviously 
the result of careful selection, and 
they are beautifully reproduced. 
They include the Pope in his daily 
round of activities, the Vatican 
Library with its 500,000 volumes, 
the Dome of St. Peter's (the tip 
of the cross is 452 feet above 
ground level) and the Observatory. 
The editor's text is adequately 
informative without being long- 
winded. (Hawthorn Books, Inc., 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
$2.95.) 
* 


Richest Man in Babylon, by George 
5. Clason. The success of this book 
in the U.S.A. supports the pub- 
lisher's claim that the parables it pre- 
sents point out “a certain path to 
prosperity and happiness, in offering 
understanding advice and a solution 
to financial problems which will guide 
the reader through a lifetime.’’ (Can 
any human agency ensure happiness?) 
Business people and young men and 
women starting off on a career will 
find this book most helpful. (The 
Babylonians incidentally, invented 
money as a means of exchange, 
promissory notes and written titles 
to property; they were unexcelled 
as financiers and traders.) (The 
World's Work, Ltd., Kingswood, 
Surrey. 15s.) 


* 


Hundred Years A-Milling (Second 
Edition). This is the many-faceted 
story of an Irish town, Omagh, during 
the past 100 years. History, humour 
(presented in good measure by the 
Besom Man himself), statistics (read- 
able, even if not vital, in the Holly- 
wood sense), sidelights on the Tyrone 
dialect and other interesting details. 


Life 


And all centred around the mills of 
the book's sponsors, W. & C. Scott, 
Ltd., Omagh. An inspiring example 
of what could be done in a cultural 
way by mill and factory owners 
throughout the country. (Dundalgan 
Press, Ltd., Dundalk, Co. Louth, 


153.) 
_ 


Is Worth Living, by Bishop Fulton 
Sheen. The author's work is well 
known to our readers, as several 
articles from his pen have appeared 
in these pages (including the present 
issue). The depressed, the near 
despairing, the hopeful, the light 
stepping and the wearily plodding 
will find encouragement in this 
thought-provoking and action-inspir- 
ing book. Bishop Sheen writes in 
an easily understood, popular style, 


but he neither plays to the gallery 
nor over-simplifies. (Peter Davies, 
London. 15s.) 

* 

The Great Famine. Studies in Irish Histor) 
1845-52 Edited by R. Dudley 
Edwards, T. Desmond Williams 
Nine authors deal with as many 


My 


aspects of this great tragedy and 
the resultant dtaspora that was to 
have sociological and religious re 
percussions in the English-speaking 
world. A work of scholarship that 
never palls the reader, ‘The contemp 
orary illustrations—nearly twenty in 
all—enhance the text. The most 
thorough survey of the Great Famine 
to date. (Browne and Nolan, Dublin 


308.) 

* 
Beloved: The Story of a Carmelite 
Nun, by Mother Catherine Thomas 
rare spiritual, yet human, document, 
revealing as it does the life that is 
led behind the austere walls of a 
Carmelite cloister. ‘The author, who 
tells the story of her twenty-five years 
as a contemplative, answers all the 
questions that are likely to be asked 
by outsiders—non-Catholics includ- 
ed. The lay reader cannot but be 
impressed by the dominant note 
sounded here: the joys of the ded- 
icated life. (The World's Work, Ltd., 
Kingswood, Surrey. 13s.) 





